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THE WEEK. 


THE House of Commons was en- 
gaged on Monday and Tuesday in 
Committee on the Welsh Bill, but 
has made very little progress. The 
Stationery Office has circulated a reprint of the four 
clauses hitherto passed through Committee, and they 
fill rather less than three pages. Of course, it would be 
absurd to argue that similarly slow progress would 
be made with subsequent clauses. It is part of the 
method of our modern draftsmen to put in the first 
clauses almost every really contentious question, and 
the natural desire of each amendment-maker to get in 
his proposal so early in the Bill that he cannot be 
forestalled by any rival tends still further to 
concentrate discussion on the first clauses. We 
are therefore approaching the time when Mr. 
Mellor might be expected to brush aside many 
amendments on the ground that they had been 
already decided by the Committee. But, while 
it would be foolish to exaggerate the difficul- 
ties of the situation, it would also be foolish to 
minimise them; and inasmuch as most of the amend- 
ments hitherto moved have been merely trivial, 
it is only too probable that a multitude of amend- 
ments of the same character will be manufac- 
tured, with which there will be no means of 
interfering under the ordinary rules of the House. 
A fortnight ago the more easy-going Tories were 
privately complaining that if the Government did 
not do something to put the stopper on Mr. Boscawen 
and his friends, the discussion would last until 
Midsummer. Now they speak of it going into 
August. One of the essential facts of the situation 
is that the better sort of Conservative on the back 
benches is anxious for the guillotine, so as to get the 
nuisance out of the way. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 





THE four clauses which have been passed have 
given opportunity for the discussion of almost every 
essential question. Clause 1 disestablishes—as from 
January Ist, 1897—the Church, and prohibits future 
appointments. Clause 2 dissolves the ecclesiastical 
corporations, aggregate and sole, in Wales and Mon- 
mouth, and disqualifies Welsh Bishops from sitting 
in the House of Lords. Their places are to be taken, 
owing to the only important amendment hitherto 
carried, by other English bishops, and thus the eccle- 
siastical element in the House of Lords is not to be re- 
duced. Clause 3 transfers to the Welsh Commissioners 
the property of the Church, subject to the obligation 
of providing for existing interests. Clause 4 pro- 
vides for the apportionment of the property vested 








in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. Thus the only important matters remaining 
over are the apportionment of compensation, and 
the provision for the use of the transferred property. 
There is no substantial argument against the appli- 
cation of the guillotine immediately the House 
reassembles after its comparatively long Whitsun 
holiday. But with these questions we deal at greater 
length elsewhere. 





WEDNESDAY was occupied by an Irish Bill—the 
fifth Bill promoted by the Irish Party which has 
come on for second reading this session. One of 
these Bills—that dealing with the Irish Lights 
Board—was rejected, but all the others received the 
sanction of the House. In the case of the Bill to 
repeal the Coercion Act there was a division, but 
the Opposition did not venture to divide against the 
remaining three, which between them would revolu- 
tionise Irish Local Government. Mr. Healy’s Bill, 
which has since passed without amendment through 
the Grand Committee on Law, and has first place for 
third reading on the 12th of June, is designed to 
assimilate the Irish municipal franchise to that pre- 
vailing in England. Another Bill would have applied 
to the Boards of Guardians provisions similar to 
those passed for England in 1894. Last Wednesday's 
Bill would have applied—perhaps in too direct a 
way—the provisions of our new English system of 
county government so far as the Lord-Lieutenant in 
Council should consider them applicable. Objection 
was raised to the method of drafting, but we are 
not sure that for the purposes of a Wednesday 
afternoon any better plan could have been adopted. 





Ir put in so many words the Tory formula of 
equal laws for the two countries. As might have 
been expected, the Tories did not like this way of 
taking them precisely at their word, and made an 
elaborate attempt to wriggle out of their election 
addresses. But they were unable to divide against 
the second reading, and thus stand pledged to the . 
principle of County Councils for Ireland on 
the English model. We wonder whether any 
intelligent Irish Conservative really believes 
that this plan would remove the difficulties 
of governing Ireland from Westminster. The 
Nationalists press it forward with perfect candour 
because they say it will help them in the 
fight for Home Rule. It will be remembered that 
one of the two essential points in what was known 
as John Devoy’s “ new departure,” on the eve of the 
Land League agitation, was the policy of capturing 
the local bodies for Nationalism. The Tories promise 
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the English electors, on the one hand, a cessation of 
the Irish struggle, and, on the other hand, promise 
the Irish electors that they will create a new set of 
local bodies for the Nationalists to capture. 


LorpD ROosEBERY's return to politics enabled him 
on Monday last to introduce in the House of Lords 
a Bill designed as a very small step towards binding 
the Colonies and the Mother Country closer together. 
The constitution of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is admittedly imperfect from the re- 
presentative point of view. It is composed almost 
entirely of English, Scotch, and Irish law lords, 
though, except in patent and ecclesiastical cases, it 
has to deal with every part of the British Empire 
except the United Kingdom. Lord Rosebery pro- 
poses that Colonial judges should be added, without 
any salary paid out of Imperial funds. He believes 
that distinguished jurists from the Cape and Canada 
might come over to hear appeals which concerned 
their respective systems of law, or that retired 
judges, following the excellent example of Lord 
Shand, might take this way of earning their 
pensions. The Bill may prove very useful if it 
is carefully applied, but the inherent difficulty 
of the subject arises from the vast variety of 
our Colonial systems of jurisprudence. The Colonies 
not under the common law are under so many 
laws that the Privy Council would need to be 
increased by at least half a dozen members before 
it became representative, while the common-law 
Colonies are as well served by English judges as 
by any other. The Victorian would think rather less 
of tle august tribunal when it was reinforced by 
a judge from New South Wales. Lord Rosebery’s is 
a useful little Bill, but so soon as any Colony produces 
a Kent, or a Story, or a Holmes, we should make him 
a full member of our Supreme Court—even though 
the English Bar might not like it. 





HARDLY less important than the proceedings in 
the House itself has been the work done in Grand 
Committee upon the Factory Bill, which is to be the 
Government's chief contribution during this Session 
to industrial legislation. Overtime has been the 
erux of the week's discussion, as it has long been the 
burden of inspectorial complaints ; and if the verdict 
of the Committee holds, two great steps will be 
forthwith taken to end this gigantic evil. In the 
first place, Mr. Asquith carried by a majority 
of 36 to 18, with the help of the young Tories 
against Mr. Matthews and Mr. Balfour, a clause 
prohibiting overtime in the case of boys and 
girls under eighteen. On Thursday the still 
larger question of women’s overtime was raised ; 
and here, by another overwhelming majority, the 
Government's proposal, very considerably reducing 
the extra hours allowed by law, was adopted. The 
only opposition that need be counted came from 
the strong minority under Sir Charles Dilke, who 
voted for the complete abolition of overtime for 
women, except in three specially scheduled “ perish- 
able” trades. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Buxton made 
it clear, however, that, while they were not at 
present prepared to go further, all their sympath'‘es 
lay with this view. 





Tue West Edinburgh election is undoubtedly dis- 
appointing, not in the fact that we have not won— 
for we could hardly expect that, handicapped as we 
are in a West-end Episcopalian and Established 
district of Edinburgh—but in the decrease of our num- 
bers, though by less than five per cent. as compared 
with the General Election. On the other hand, the 
Unionist figure shows a smallerincrease, and itis prob- 
able that the loss is largely to be explained by the fact 
that the election followed the usual quarter-day for 
removals. Certainly the result does not show that 
even in West Edinburgh there is any very strong or 








violent reaction of opinion in favour of a Unionist 
Government, It is far better, at any rate, than in 
1886. 


LorpD SALISBURY has been talking about London 
government with his usual ignorance of the subject, 
and much less than his usual felicity of phrase, 
The statesman who denounced the report of the 
Unification Commission without taking the trouble 
to read it tells us that unification is “ spoliation.” 
For a central administrative body in London to 
acquire control of the water supply and tramways 
means to him the filching of private property. On 
this reasoning Birmingham must be a den of thieves, 
and its municipality a highly organised instrument 
of public plunder. Lord Salisbury assured the 
Merchant Taylors that a unified municipality for 
the metropolis was as much out of harmony with 
political knowledge as the “monster gun” is out 
of harmony with scientific knowledge. This kind 
of verbal trifling may be good enough for a City 
dinner, where the meats are heavy and the average 
intelligence is low; but if we do not look for sense 
in Lord Salisbury’s speeches, we have at least the 
right to expect that his similes shall pass muster. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is like the “coster” lady who 
called with aggressive intentions at a neighbour's 
house, and being unable to obtain admission, wrenched 
off the door-knocker. He has been “taking it out 
of the knocker” in a speech at Birmingham. 
Ministers, it seems, have wasted more time than 
any Government that ever was known, though this 
indictment is made by the politician who said last 
year that this Parliament had done more work 
than any of its predecessors for twenty years. 
The Government bills, says Mr. Chamberlain, 
are not intended to pass, and are not wanted 
by the country. This is odd, for he voted for 
the second reading of the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill, and the Irish Land Bill and the 
Factory Bill were read a second time without a 
division. Mr. Chamberlain regards the Cabinet with 
pity and contempt; but it needs a special vocabulary 
of contumely to describe the shifty adventurer who 
poses as a follower of John Bright and a champion 
of the House of Lords, and accuses the authors of 
the Factory Bill of criminal indifference to the policy 
of “social amelioration” expounded by Lord Salis- 
bury at Bradford. Lord Salisbury expounded no 
such policy, for the simple reason that he does not 
believe in it; and Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to 
palm it off on the constituencies is mere impudent 
bombast. 

Mr. JoHN MORLEY used some incisive language 
about these tactics in his speech at Newcastle. He 
described as “vicious and wicked clap-trap” Lord 
Salisbury’s assertion that the Government had 
prevented the working-classes from getting a share 
of the money that is locked up in the coffers of the 
capitalists. The truth about Lord Salisbury is 
that he is the most reckless demagogue in public 
life; and there is not an orator on Tower Hill 
who talks more mischievous fustian than this 
champion of hereditary privilege. Mr. Morley 
brushed away the suggestion that he is not sound 
on the Factory Bill, defended the policy of the Gov- 
ernment with great vigour, and predicted that their 
principal measures would be throngh the Commons 
before the end of July. He made excellent sport of 
Mr. Chamberlain as “our apostolic predecessor,” 
gave a lucid and forcible exposition of the Local 
Veto Bill, and dwelt strongly on the profound peace 
of Ireland. Mr. Morley has never spoken with more 
strenuous conviction, and the moral effect of this 
utterance is chiefly visible in the distinct abatement 
of the cock-a-hoop energy of the Opposition Press. 








ly housekee Ts are ve in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they epers buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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THE tedium of the political conflict is just now 
relieved by two or three notable occurrences out- 
side the sphere of politics. The Shahzada of 
Afghanistan has been duly impressed—nay, over- 
whelmed—with the might of English power, and 
the brilliancy and activity of the London season. 
After the old English fashion, he was taken to 
the Derby—in which victory has again fallen to 
the colours of the Premier, and in connection with 
which a partial revival is notable of the ancient, and 
of late years somewhat decayed, glories of the road. 
And the Italian fleet is about to visit our shores on 
its way to Kiel, and will pay a more formal visit on 
its return—an excellent opportunity for the exchange 
of international courtesies and the demonstration of 
our friendship with the Italian people and kingdom, 
whatever we may think of the methods by which 
that kingdom is governed at present. 


THE cause of sound money is appar- 
ently developing more strength in 
the United States than could have 
been expected from the long persistence among that 
people of one form or another of the curious but not 
unnatural fallacy that superabundance of the circu- 
lating medium facilitates the circulation of goods. 
It is true that the Ohio Republican Convention, 
after preparing for an “adroit straddle on the 
financial plank of its platform,’ has emitted 
a cautious declaration in favour of Bimetallism, if it 
can be introduced and can secure parity of value for 
every dollar; and that the leader of the Democrats 
in the House of Representatives has declared in 
favour of free coinage. These facts show the strength 
of the Silver Party. On the other hand, not 
only is a “Sound Money Association ” at last formed 
in Philadelphia—none too soon—but the cause of 
“sound money ” has received an unexpected amount 
of support in the South and South-West—even, be it 
noted, in such a State as Texas, 


ABROAD. 


Last Saturday the French Budget Committee 
took a step reassuring to the Conservative Re- 
publicans by definitely rejecting two motions in 
favour of an income tax—one of them proposed by 
the Socialist, M. Millerand, definitely appropriating 
its product to fresh expenditure on “ works of social 
solidarity ”"—and then went on to condemn any fresh 
taxation,and to refer back the Budget to the Treasury 
to see if fresh reductions could not be effected. This 
has been done politely, and in an indirect fashion 
in such a way that it is not a censure on the Govern- 
ment, but it is rather an awkward course—in the 
first place, because it involves delay, and, secondly, 
because when expenditure is cut down to the lowest 
possible point there is always a danger of having to 
recur to supplementary votes. However, it is satis- 
factory to find that France is at last convinced that 
her own revenue has “lost its elasticity,” and is 
determined to make her expenditure correspond with 
the facts. The real objection to the income tax is, of 
course, that it would certainly be utilised (as M. 
Millerand’s motion shows) by a Socialistic majority 
as a means of taxing the well-to-do for the benefit 
of the poor. 





Tue French Chamber has given up two sittings 
to an entirely useless and irritating debate on the 
Jewish spectre—a debate begun by an interpellation 
on the misdeeds of a certain Jewish official and 
enlarged into a general discussion of “ the manner 
in which the Jewish race has insinuated itself into 
France.” The most significant feature of the debate 
was the speech of the Socialist, M. Rouanet, 
denouncing Jews simply as capitalists and praising 
Anti-Semitism, inasmuch as it represents the 
struggle of one of the propertied classes against 
another, the owners of land against the owners 
of capital. Anti-Semitism, in fact, is becoming a 
form of attack on “capitalism” in France. It 
has long been evident that this was its essence in 












Austria. Naturally the Anti-Semitic resolutions 
were set aside by the “adoption of the order of 
the day pure and simple” by a majority of more 
than a hundred; and it is obvious that no dis- 
abilities can be inflicted on the Jews in the public 
service or elsewhere without “ undoing the work of 
the first Revolution”—the memory of which has 
become the great conservator of existing institutions 
in France. But it is not improbable, as the Temps 
suggests, that the Jews and Protestants have more 
than their fair share of public office, because the 
rabid Anti-Clericalism of ten or fifteen years ago 
virtually gave the preference to non-Catholics. 





THE indefinite postponement of the assumption 
by Belgium of the Congo State is a significant 
exhibition of the divisions which may exist even in 
a solid and well-disciplined Ministerial majority. 
There is no doubt that the bargain would have been 
a very bad one for Belgium, that it would have 
saddled her with the responsibility for a bankrupt 
colony, and, what is worse, the liability to foreign 
complications, together with the necessity for a 
stronger army, a navy of more formidable character 
than the Dover and Ostend mail packets, and at least 
one naval port. And in view of the vigorous opposi- 
tion of some leading Conservative members and part 
of the Ministerial press, the failure of the project is 
not surprising. But the consequent weakening and 
remodelling of the Ministry has raised some hopes 
that, after all, it may not be able to carry its Pro- 
tectionist scheme. On the other hand, the Christian 
Socialist leader, the Abbé Daens, has been summoned 
to Rome, with the result, it is ramoured, of a con- 
demnation of his party by the Pope. If that is so, 
one of the most serious of the dangers which imme- 
diately threaten the Ministerial majority have been 
removed, only, however, to intensify the strength of 
the Socialists proper in the end. 





THE session of the German Reichstag closed last 
Friday week with a fresh quarrel between the 
“ Agrarians” and the Imperial Government. The 
latter were doing their best to meet the wishes of 
the former by Bills offering increased bounties for 
beetroot sugar and alcohol: but the agrarians were 
not satisfied, and took occasion to denounce the 
refusal of the monopoly of cereals proposed by 
Count Kanitz, which would have ensured German 
producers a secure market for their grain—at the 
public expense. In short, the concessions of the 
Government have not satisfied the strongest body of 
their supporters, and the Parliamentary situation is 
more confused than ever. 





THE capital of Austria continues to show the 
hollowness of the settlement of the difficulty 
between the two halves of the Dual Monarchy. 
While the Hungarian Chamber passes a law to 
recognise officially the Jewish religion and permit 
conversions to it from Christianity, the Municipal 
Council of Vienna has been dissolved after electing 
a Vice-Burgomaster who embodies in himself the 
most furious anti-Semitism, and the Municipal 
elections thereby necessitated will probably recult 
in a great increase of the anti-Semite majority. 
A leading Viennese paper some time ago ex- 
plained the hold obtained in Vienna by anti- 
Semitism as due to the fact that Vienna is 
pre-eminently a city of cafés. At the café people 
like to take their politics in strong doses, and whereas 
in old days they used to talk advanced Liberalism, 
they have gradually come, under the more Liberal 
régime now drawing to an end, and in part directed 
by men of Jewish extraction, to say whatever is 
most anti-Jewish. Unfortunately for this theory, 
“ coffee-house babble” will rarely go so far as to ex- 
press itself in votes, until we get the compulsory 
vote which is the Belgian device for forcing the 
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propertied classes to defend themselves againt Social- 
ism. The fact is, that the movement, as M. Rouanet 
the Socialist has just recognised in France, is very 
largely a movement against “capitalism.” Thesmall 
bourgeois sees himself crushed out by the competition 
of larger and better organised concerns, which in 
some conspicuous cases are in the hands of Jews. 
He sees, moreover, that the Jews are abler and that 
they beat himself in trading and his sons in competi- 
tion for the public service. His feelings are regret- 
table, but they are not surprising. The most serious 
thing is that they should now be combined with a 
perfervid Catholicism, both in Austria-Hungary and 
in France. 


THE general elections in Italy have resulted in 
the return of a large majority of Ministerialists, as 
was natural enough; but, at the same time, nearly 
all the conspicuous members of the old Opposition 
parties have been returned also. The Extreme Left, 
the only party with definite principles, claims 51 
members—the party of Signor di Rudini 40, 
the other fractions of the Left only 39. There 
were only five Socialists in the last Chamber; 
there are now fifteen, includnig Signor de Felice, 
now in prison for his share in the Sicilian rising— 
and the Socialist vote is now estimated at 60,000. 
The Opposition is numerically small—it numbers 
only about 150, against some 350 supporters of 
the Government; but it will be very active, 
and the position of a good many of the so- 
called Ministerialists is believed to be extremely 
unstable. They are glad to get official influence 
when elected, but are not to be depended on after- 
wards. We note elsewhere some of the dangers of 
the situation, the greatest, as it seems to us, arising 
from the abstention of 50 per cent. of the voters. 


We publish to-day another important letter 
from our Constantinople correspondent—who, as 
our readers are well aware, speaks with special 
authority—which should moderate the patience of 
those earnest sympathisers with the oppressed 
Armenians who are inclined to condemn the plan 
proposed for their relief as thoroughly inadequate. 
Under effective and continuous European super- 
vision, it may, our correspondent thinks, be made 
adequate, and, at any rate, no more effective 
plan is obtainable from the Powers, or likely 
to be accepted by the Sultan. From his point 
of view, of course, the plan is revolutionary, 
and, whether he accepts or rejects it, he will prob- 
ably be in considerable danger from the Turks. 
Moreover, the reply has been delayed at the last 
moment since our correspondent’s letter was 
despatched, and it is evident that there is a strong 
party among the Sultan’s advisers in favour of a 
total refusal of compliance. Should that course be 
taken, Mr. Morley’s words at Newcastle show that 
the matter will not end there. Lord Salisbury’s 
declarations at Bradford last week indicate that 
under a Conservative Government no action would 
be taken. 


— ——_—__—. 


Two very attractive reprints lie 

—- before us :—Scott’s “ Waverley,” the 
second volume of a new reproduction 

of his novels, which we believe is modelled on the 
original edition (Archibald Constable, 1896—the 
date is rather premature); and a volume of the 
“Standard Edition” of the works of George 
Eliot (Blackwood). Both are admirable little 
volumes, handy, inexpensive, attractive, as to 
their exterior, and admirably clear in type. If 
the rapacious author turns the publishers back 
to older literature, as Mr. Fisher Unwin threat- 
ened the other day—but there are so many 
authors nearly of the first rank who are looking 
for work on moderate terms that we doubt if the 
threat will be carried out to any great extent—it 





will be well if that older literature is issued in as 
pleasing and convenient a form as this. 





THE family of Alexis de Tocqueville have taken a 

somewhat unusual step. A movement bas been for 
some time on foot among his admirers for com- 
memorating him by a statue; but his representatives 
have issued a circular expressing their opinion that 
the project has but little chance of adequate re- 
sponse, and disclaiming all responsibility in the 
matter. It is regrettable, doubtless, that the 
talents of the analyst of democracy in America 
and the ancien régime in France should be 
thought to have so little chance of popular recog- 
nition, but the view is probably correct. Political 
philosophy is at present rather obscured by the 
unthinking clamour for “social reform”—as if it 
were possible without improved political machinery ; 
and both Democracy as understood by De Tocque- 
ville, and the principles of the French Revolution, 
are now more or less in disfavour with the great 
mass of people who are more or less infected by 
Socialist theorising as tending towards the per- 
petuation of the individualist and competitive 
society of to-day. 
Mr. W. Q. GRESHAM, of Indiana, the 
American Secretary of State, had 
had the typical career of American 
statesmen—from farmhouse to Capitol by way of 
the Bar. He had seen some service in the War 
of Secession, had earned promotion at Vicksburg, 
and been disabled from further service before 
Atlanta. As a Federal judge he had made a con- 
siderable reputation; he had been Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Arthur, had been talked of 
as a possible President, and had been driven over by 
the Republican ultra-Protectionists to the Demo- 
cratic party in 1892. His death was probably 
accelerated by his friction with Congress over the 
Hawaiian and Behring Sea questions.—Mr. Hugh 
McCulloch was a well-known American financier and 
authority on banking, and had been Secretary of the 
Treasury under Presidents Johnson and Arthur.—Mr. 
Francis Otter had been well known as a Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, a leading Lincolnshire 
Liberal, and for a time a representative of the Louth 
division in Parliament.—M. Albert, the workman 
member of the French Provisional Government in 
1848, had been unjustly sentenced to imprisonment 
for life after the Socialist revolution of 1849, and, 
though subsequently amnestied, had taken no active 
part in politics, save as an unsuccessful candidate 
for the Senate in 1878. Mr. George Beutley, head of 
the well-known publishing firm, had long directed 
Temple Bar. 


OBITUARY. 








THE PARLIAMENTARY POSITION. 


———6 Oo —— 


HE five Parliamentary weeks between Easter and 

Whitsuntide are over. The period is usually 
considered, by skilled observers of the tone and 
temper of the House of Commons, the critical time 
in the life of the session. It behoves us to inquire 
very carefully what use the Government has made of 
these five weeks. In some ways the symptoms are 
favourable. While there is life there is hope, and 
the patient is not dead. The Whips have done their 
duty well, and the rank and file, in spite of occa- 
sional mutterings and murmurings of mutiny, have 
shown an admirable steadiness under trying circum- 
stances. The accidental reverses at bye-elections have 
not shaken them. The majorities have been, on the 
whole, satisfactory, and the Opposition, though they 
boast hugely on the platform, have not scored a single 
tactical victory in the House, unless it be in com- 
pelling the Government to alter their original 
intention of sending the Crofters Bill to the Scotch 
Grand Committee. Mr. Chamberlain has made 
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several notable blunders, and Mr. Balfour can only 
claim the single victory which he has scored as a 
Scotch landlord rather than as a Conservative 
statesman. In committee on the Welsh Billa few 
Conservatives have shown a certain vigorous persist- 
ency, but there has been no sustained and intelligible 
fight on the details of the measure which can 
in any way increase the enthusiasm of Churchmen 
for the “threatened institution.” In the Grand 
Committee on the Factories Bill Mr. Asquith 
has much more than held his own against Mr. 
Matthews, and has obtained, by the strength of 
his case and his arguments, some welcome 
support from the more liberal-minded of the 
Opposition. We may be told that a fight in Grand 
Committee does not count because the newspapers 
do not report it; but the Daily Chronicle, with an 
enterprise which we the more gladly commend 
inasmuch as we have sometimes had to criticise 
the waywardness of its leader-writers, has done a 
good deal to explain to the country the importance 
of the issues raised. The Budget has been passed 
quietiy and successfully, most of the amendments 
having been defeated by much more than the 
normal majorities. Whatever be the immediate 
result of the party struggle, Sir William Har- 
court’s magnificent success in the management 
of the national finances will have done much 
not merely to make his name live in history, not 
merely to comirm the reputation of his party for 
sound finance, but to prove to the world at large 
that, almost alone among the nations, England 
stands on a solid basis of true financial prosperity. 
The Naval Works Bil!, though it has been subjected 
to criticism of a singularly unpatriotic kind, has 
passed through Committee, and the Treasury and 
the Admiralty, working hand in hand, have raised 
the reputation of England and her Government. 
Our foreign policy, though we have truckled to 
nobody, and have shown a just appreciation of our 
moral interests in Turkey, our territorial interests 
in Africa, and our commercial interests in the Far 
East, has raised no contention in Parliament. 

So far so good. It is a record of work of which 
any Government might be proud. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assertion that the present majority is powerless for 
good has been proved to be hollow and absurd. But 
there is another aspect less satisfying. The New- 
castle Programme remains very much where it was. 
A good part of it we carried into law, or as near law 
as the Lords would let us, in 1893 and 1894. But 
of the task allotted for 1895 we have done little or 
nothing. Lord Rosebery at the beginning of the 
session propounded the wholesome doctrine that the 
Government would only propose Bills which they 
saw good hope of being able to pass through the 
House of Commons. The Bills foreshadowed in the 
Queen’s Speech (all of which, except that for the 
payment of returning officers’ charges out of 
the rates, have since been introduced) did not 
seem too much for a session of hard work. They 
were Bills which we might, with perhaps one 
exception, hope to pass, if we pegged away 
steadily for six or seven months. Four months 
have now elapsed, and how much further have our 
Bills gone? They were introduced, and they proved 
to be good and acceptable Bills. The Welsh Bill 
depended little on its details. The Local Veto Bill, 
if it has its faults from the point of view of electoral 
expediency, is a much better Bill than that of two 
years ago. The Irish Land Bill has been received 
with approbation by all except the irreconcilable 
among the [rish landlords. The One-Man-One-Vote 
Bill is plain and simple, and would effect a great 
reform in the fewest possible words. The other 
Bills of importance may fairly be called non-con- 





tentious. Yet three pages of the Welsh Bill passed 
through Committee is almost all we have accom- 
plished. Why, then, with good Bills and a solid 
majority, has no greater progress been made in four 
months ? 

We fear that to this simple question there can 
only be one answer. The Government have, with 
all their excellences, made one great mistake. 
They have shown an exaggerated regard for the 
clumsy traditional forms of parliamentary procedare, 
of which their opponents have only been too ready 
to take advantage. That there is some merit in 
those forms, no man who knows the House of 
Commons can deny; and there is a certain nobility 
in the way in which the Cabinet have allowed 
them to prevail to the great injury of the party. 
We should be the last to suggest any course 
which would lessen the respect which the people 
feel for Parliament. But, atter all, that respect is 
mainly based on the belief that Parliament can be 
made an effective instrument of social progress. If 
@ majority sent there with a definite mandate are 
unable to do what they are sent to do, the country 
will think that they mistook the form for the sub- 
stance. The forms of Parliament may be excel- 
lent things, but no Oppcsition must be allowed, 
by abusing them, to make Parliament powerless. 
Every national and every party interest, duty to the 
constituents to whom promises have been made, the 
obligation which we owe to ourselves to do that 
which we have promised, and which we believe to be 
right, the very instinct of self-preservation—all these 
things urge us to overcome the obstruction which 
our opponents place in our path. 

Thus if the Government mean to persevere, az 
we believe and hope they do, in the course which 
they determined to take last February, they owe it 
to themselves and their supporters that they should 
press on quickly. Leaving the Local Veto Bill aside 
for the moment, the three months before the House 
rises are short enough, even if every effort is made 
to make up for lost time. The Welsh Bill must be 
passed; the Irish Land Bill must be passed, and 
must be passed in such a way that no fair-minded 
men can say that the details—which are in this case 
confessedly all-important—have been insufficiently 
considered. The Government has promised to pase 
the Crofters Bill. It would be a thousand pities if 
the Factories Bill, or other Bills which are not con- 
tentious in the party sense, should be sacrificed. It 
seems physically impossible for this necessary 
minimum to be accomplished before the end of 
August, after making allowance for Supply, at the 
present rate of progress. To get it done, strong 
measures must be taken immediately after the re- 
assembling of the House. The Welsh Bill must be 
guillotined, a time being fixed for the end of the 
Report as well as for the end of the Committee stage. 
Wednesdays must be taken from private members. 
There is only one opposed private member’s Bil! 
which stands in a position which gives it any chance 
of passing—Mr. Healy’s Bill to extend the Irish 
Municipal Franchise. This Bill should be sent to 
the Lords on the first Wednesday after the adjoura- 
ment, and all subsequent Wednesdays should be 
taken by the Government. Friday evenings also 
should be taken for Supply; we have had quite 
enough abstract resolutions for one seasion. Without 
these things, Mr. Morley’s prophecy at Neweast!e 
cannot be fulfilled. 

If these necessary steps are taken, the greater 
part of the programme may be carried through 
before the end of August. But there will be one or 
two remanels. Among these the most important is 
electoral reform. We are in complete agreement 
with the resolution passed the other day by the 
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London Liberal and Radical Union. An Autumn 
Session is essential to pass the Government’s 
electoral Bills. If those Bills are passed, the 
result of the General Election will be less un- 
certain. If they are thrown out by the House of 
Lords, new point will be given to the momentous 
resolution which must, in any case, precede the 
General Election. We do not lay much stress on 
this last argument. The resolution has been amply 
justified, even if the Peers were to show the most 
exemplary good behaviour until next January; nor 
will the quiet and slow-thinking folk, who make 
up the mass of the electorate, be much concerned 
if it is moved in answer to the accumulated 
misdeeds of the past three years, rather than 
in prompt response to some fresh misdeed done 
a week or two before it is proposed. But the 
dramatic element is not entirely unimportant, and 
the proposal of the London Liberals seems to have 
every tactical merit. If the Government are not 
prepared for some such programme as we have 
sketched, they had better dissolve at once, asking 
the country, as Mr. Gladstone did in 1874, to give 
them a sufficient majority to carry out their mandate. 
Absit omen. 








PRACTICAL POLITICS. 





HE great speech delivered by Mr. Morley to his 
constituents at Newcastle on Wednesday even- 
ing comes as a tonic and a stimulant amid the political 
depression into which some Liberals in London have 
allowed themselves to fall. His supporters, at any 
rate, set London a good example. They say, through 
the executive of their Liberal Association, that the 
small Liberal majority has proved so powerful that 
the Government may very likely run its full course, 
and appeal to the constituencies for a fresh mandate 
only when compelled by the natural effluxion of time. 
Mr. Morley, coming from a less bracing climate, recog- 
nises with more precision the immediate difficulties of 
the Government. But, as he truly says, “‘ government 
is difficulty,” and the present Ministry are not going 
to run away. Faithful to the House of Commons 
which sent them to their task, they are not going to 
leave it until they are dismissed by a direct vote of 
want of confidence. It is usually Mr. Morley’s 
mission to lift his audience and the Liberal party 
above the mere changing world of political ex- 
pediencies to the higher moral principles of political 
doctrine and the abstract duties of political practice. 
It is really refreshing, after reading Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s rancorous abuse of the Government for “ hang- 
ing on to office,’ to read Mr. Morley’s reminder 
that the Government have their duty to do; that 
they have pledges to fulfil and legislation to pass ; 
that they have a duty to their own convictions and 
‘their own consciences, and that their business is not 
merely to hunt for majorities, but to fulfil their daily 
tasks until their strength fails. 

Now, as we pointed out last week, the electorate 
has before it two alternatives. We have heard for 
a long time from irresponsible politicians, in the 
magazines and elsewhere that the era of “tinkering 
the political machinery ”’ is closed, and that the real 
crying need of the country is social reform. That is 
a very old cry. There was one form of it in the 
Young England movement in the forties; there was 
another in the grandiloquent attempt of Mr. 
Scott Russell to get up a new party of social 
reform, nominally independent of politics, but 
really dependent chiefly on Conservative politicians, 
after the Reform Bill of 1866; there was another 
in the “ policy of sewage,” with which the Conserva- 

tive Government credited itself in 1874; and, in fact, 








“social reform” has often been a red-herring— 
though not generally, it must be admitted, a very 
powerful one—in the hands of the adversaries of 
political change. Now Mr. Chamberlain, after 
having with perfect justice coupled social reform 
with political in the “ unauthorised programme” of 
his earlier years, has dropped the political side of 
his programme and denounces the wicked Govern- 
ment for blocking the way of social reforms by 
scandalously wasting public time on mere politics. 
But the position is this. On the one side we have a 
Liberal Government which is doing better work in 
administration, where its enemies cannot interfere 
with it, than any Government ever did before. 
The Times condenses its criticism of Mr. Morley’s 
reference to the achievements of the Ministry 
into the grudging admission that “ this Government 
has made fewer mistakes than others.” The 
Government has done a good deal more than that. 
No previous Government has acted as a peacemaker 
in great strikes, or secured quiet and order in 
Ireland, or improved merely by administrative action 
the struggling country schools to which the agri- 
cultural labourer’s children are still limited by the 
misguided policy of the Established Church, or 
reorganised such higher education as the masses 
can obtain as it has been reorganised by the 
brilliant scheme of Mr. Acland. No previous 
Government has ever had such a record to show as that 
of Mr. Bryce at the Board of Trade, or Mr. Acland at 
the Education Office, or Mr. Asquith at the Home 
Office, or Mr. Morley himself in Ireland. If one 
great instalment of social reform be a mistake—the 
Factory Bill, against which some old-fashioned Indi- 
vidualists and some champions of an illusory freedom 
for women have pronounced—it is precisely that 
measure which is certain of the support of a “ decided 
pronouncement of the national will’’ which the 
Times demands for the Government. Here is then 
on the one side a Liberal Government, with a 
record in sound administration hitherto unexampled, 
with instalments of social reform, some in progress, 
some, like the Employers’ Liability Bill, stopped 
by the House of Lords, and ready to leave an 
unexampled record of reforms, political and 
social, which have for years been demanded by 
the mass of Liberals, but which it cannot pass 
because of defects in the political machine. And on 
the other side is an Opposition made up of two more 
or less discrepant sections, the larger of which is 
avowedly “the party of the defence of all vested 
interests,” daily exhibiting in the writings of its 
members the wide divergence of their aims, much 
of it opposed to one or other social reform by its 
very nature, the rest ready to rally to the defence of 
vested interest, and so to spoil the reform, as Conser- 
vative reforms have been spoilt before, by hampering 
it with impracticable conditions, or taking out 
its mainspring. Moreover, that party is called 
together in defence of the machinery which, as 
now constructed, makes extensive legislation well- 
nigh impracticable. Can it be seriously supposed 
that a party will give us effective social reform 
which has in great part not the will to do so, and 
which will not so improve the machinery as to give 
Parliament the power? Which is practical politics 
—to stick to one’s work in the face of danger and 
discouragement, to fulfil one’s pledges and to take 
the course which alone can lead to improving the 
efficiency of the political machine ; or to ignore the 
state of the political machine altogether, to waste 
one’s breath in virulent abuse of those who would 
mend it, and to call for “ social reforms” which are 
barely yet sketched in outline, and probably could 
not be passed if they were? All that is wanted to 
secure that improvement is a little less indifference 
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among the mass of unattached voters and a little 
more faith among our own ranks. Mr. Morley and 
Newcastle have shown a good example. It is for 
Liberals elsewhere to profit by it. 








SIGNOR CRISPI’S VICTORY. 


——_#e—— 


ro results of the general election in Italy seem 

at first sight to imply a triumph for Signor 
Crispi and the present régime more complete and 
more crushing than his warmest supporters could 
have ventured to predict. The totals are, of course, 
liable to some slight modification by the thirty-five 
second ballots to-morrow, necessitated in part by the 
returns of various conspicuous leaders in several 
constituencies at once, which is the method now 
adopted in Italy, as it used to be in France till 
the Boulanger agitation showed its dangers, of 
exhibiting devotion to a cause. But it is clear 
enough that the prophecy we recently quoted of 
a Ministerial majority of 150 is already more than 
realised. Moreover, the results in detail bear out 
the inferences drawn of late from various municipal 
elections as to the consolidation of parties that is in 
progress. The Extreme Left, the Radical party, 
seems to have suffered little. The Socialist party, 
in spite of some internecine conflict with its Radical 
neighbours and present allies, comes back consider- 
ably strengthened, even though its most conspicuous 
leaders are in prison, and its workers, for the most 
part, compulsorily domiciled at the penal settlement 
of Porte Ercole or elsewhere under that Coercion 
Act which was obtained from the Chamber for use 
against Anarchists alone. The old Right is said to 
have gained a few seats. The real sufferers are the 
various groups which once composed the Moderate 
Left. Signor Zanardelli’s party, whose leader recently 
received so severe a blow in the local elections in his 
own province, was about eighty strong in the last 
Chamber. Its strength in the next is given at eight. 
The “transformism” of Signor Depretis destroyed 
its creed, and its members have drifted off to the 
“party of order” as represented by Signor Crispi, 
which promises defence against the Socialist in- 
cursions and alarms, and maintenance of the Italian 
kingdom against possible foes abroad and latent 
enemies at home. There is a weak constitutional 
Opposition, composed chiefly of Signor di Rudini’s 
following and the Piedmontese group: a compact 
body forming about a tenth of the Chamber, 
not hostile to the constitution as a matter of 
practical politics, but more or less Republican as a 
matter of theory, and very strongly adverse to the 
extravagant militarist and “ megalomaniac” ten- 
dencies which have gradually led up to the present 
régime ; and a small and equaliy compact body of 
Socialists, which bids fair, if it is active enough, to 
throw the remainder of the Constitutional Opposition 
in the country, if not in the House, into the arms 
either of Signor Crispi or of any saviour of society 
that may arise when he quits the scene. 

The result, on the whole, is surprising only in 
degree. The Opposition consisted of four or five dis- 
cordant sections, many of whose component “ items ” 
had formally announced that their adhesion to its de- 
claration against the prorogation last December was 
meant as a mere protest against the action of the 
Government, rather than an actual declaration of 
hostility. One of its leaders had put forward an 
unpractical programme, others had confined them- 
selves to protest, others had either dwelt on the 
personal charges against Signor Crispi which had 
already proved ineffective or had produced new 





charges against him and his Government which were | 





not forcible enough to reach their mark. At the 
last moment they repeated in a French newspaper of 
Clerical sympathies charges which, for the most 
part, had been published before and had proved 
ineffective—an ‘appeal to European opinion ” 
which, if it reached the electors at all, can only 
have exasperated their patriotism, and made them 
reiterate their motto, “ Italy can manage for herself,” 
The Opposition, as a whole, had nothing very definite 
to promise in the way of financial relief, and the 
memory of the aimless drifting of the Rudini and 
Giolitti Ministries, coupled with the “red spectre ”— 
largely imaginary though it might be—of a Socialist 
or Anarchist rising, probably accounts for the strong 
set of opinion—among so much of the electorate as 
the new electoral law has left on the list—in favour 
of the Government. That Government at least 
maintains itself in possession, it makes fair promises, 
and it has managed to represent the fortunes of the 
Italian Monarchy as indissolubly linked with its 
own. 

In spite of all this, there is excellent reason for 
doubting whether the result will give Signor Crispi 
anything more than a momentary triumph. We 
cannot ourselves sympathise with the tactics of the 
Opposition. We doubt the expediency of constantly 
dwelling on personal charges and scandalous revela- 
tions in politics. We doubt still more the expediency 
of a campaign against one man—particularly when 
that man is seventy-six. But the fact that Signor 
Crispi has obtained a majority does not necessarily 
prove that he will carry his measures. We do not 
yet know exactly what they are: there are excellent 
reasons for supposing that the reduction of expendi- 
ture on public works and the wholesale dismissal of 
smaller “ functionaries ” will alienate, when it comes 
to be felt, whole sections of the country and of the 
population. We know—as our correspondent, Mr. 
Stoddard Dewey, recently indicated in our columns— 
that in the more backward districts an election is not 
so much a conflict of principles as of rival factions with 
hereditary feuds. The Government has only to square 
the boss of the biggest or most pugnacious faction, 
and the victory of the Ministerialist is safe enough. 
That there has been plenty of pressure and corrup- 
tion this time there is every reason to believe. 
Moreover, the stability of a Ministerial majority in 
Italy is always uncertain, especially when the number 
is large. Of the 508 members a surprisingly large 
number seem to be almost habitual absentees, and it 
cannot be supposed, in the general corruption of 
Italian public life and the absence of any definite 
party creed, that the Government will retain its 
majority intact through all crises. The Figaro reve- 
lations (mostly, it is true, anticipated) seem to have 
been made less with a view to the elections than 
in order to provoke a crisis when the new Chamber 
meets and the question of the prosecution of Signor 
Giolitti arises again. But the real danger which is 
exhibited once more by the elections is this: the 
Italian kingdom, as it stands at present, is a State 
within a State—a bourgeois oligarchy from which 
half the electorate, or more than half, stands wholly 
aloof. The revision of the lists under the new elec- 
toral law has reduced the voters by 20 or 25 per cent. 
Milan is the “intellectual capital of the kingdom,” 
the city of all others where political life is most 
active and political principles most alive. Yet in 
the six electoral districts which compose it hardly 
more than half the registered electors went to the 
poll at all, Again, in Rome, the capital of the 
kingdom, only 9,000 voted out of 21,000 registered 
electors. What must be the proportion in backward 
districts—in Calabria and Apulia? One-third of the 
seats were not even contested, and two-thirds of these 
were Ministerial. Now, when the Italian kingdom 
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gets into worse difficulties—as it certainly will if 
the financial hopes of the present Ministry are falsi- 
fied—what will happen if the Vatican should at last 
remove its probibition and pour into each polling 
station a compact and well-disciplined body of 
Catholic voters? What is there in Italy to resist 
the forces of Clericalism among a group of parties 
that have substituted an imperfect faith in, or a 
hearty hatred of, perishable men for devotion to 
political principles and creeds ? 








BETTERMENT 


ne 
7 HEN a compromise is attacked by extremists 
on both sides, the natural conclusion of the 
man who knows nothing about it is that it probably 
does justice between the two parties. This is by no 
means always a well-warranted supposition, for it 
does not follow that because A and B, who hold 
opposite opinions, object equally to a given solution 
it is therefore either a just solution cr the best 
of many alternatives. But, cn the whole, the instinct 
which drew this conclusion after the betterment 
debate in the House of Commons on Monday was 
not, we think, very far astray. The history of this 
watter has for the last several months been a 
curious comedy. To begin with, the Council had 
incurred serious unpopularity by postponing its im- 
provement schemes in order to fight the House of 
Lords, which objected to betterment except on its own 
terms. Then at the end the entire fruits of this 
policy came near to being sacrificed by a Committee 
of the Commons with a Liberal majority, which, 
in absence of mind or ignorance of the question, 
astonished the Council and itself by practically 
endorsing the conclusions of the Lords. It had 
acted, we understand, under the pleasing impression 
that it was gratifying the Council, and especially the 
Progressive party. The final stage of the matter 
which came on Monday was that the House was 
moved by both Progressives and Moderates to over- 
ride the conclusion of its own Committee, and instead 
adopt a compromise which had been agreed upon 
between them. Such being the circumstances of the 
case, the Progressives may, we think, fairly con- 
gratulate themselves that they have rescued so much 
of their original proposal. The present arrangement 
applies only to the Tower Bridge Approaches scheme; 
it 1s necessarily experimental, and it can be modified 
or strengthened at a future date, if the people of 
London so desire. 

“Betterment” has for some time past been 
accepted in principle by most persons who are not 
members of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. The proposal that property which was 
specially benefited by public improvements should 
specially contribute to the cost of making them 
was so manifestly just that it could only be objected 
to on the ground that it was an impracticable counsel 
of perfection. This certainly cannot be alleged, for 
betterment is neither a dream nor a device of new- 
fangled Radicalism, but a practical policy of most 
illustrious pedigree. It may be found in an Act of 
Parliament for widening and enlarging certain streets 
in Westminster in the year 1662 ; it was adopted, and 
carried out with excellent results five years later in 
the Act to regulate the rebuilding of the City of 
London after the Great Fire. A certain owner, 
Pepys tells us, was glad to surrender a claim for 
£700 for land taken into a street in order to obtain 
exemption from the betterment charge which was 
laid on the remainder of his holding. This certainly 
has the air of real business. Betterment is also, we 
may add, of every-day application in the United 





States, and all attempts to defeat it as unconstitu- 
tional have failed. The thing, therefore, is prac- 
ticable; the principle has been affirmed even by the 
House of Lords, and the only question which re- 
mained was whether the owners’ interests would be 
too powerful to enable it to be carried out with 
effect in this country. 

The controversy has crystallised upon two points 
the admission ot worsement as the counterpart of 
betterment, and the right of the owner to compel 
the public authority to purchase, if he objects to the 
estimate of increased value on which the betterment 
charge is to be assessed. The County Council in 
the first instance were reluctant to recognise either 
claim; the owners and the House of Lords were 
anxious to push both to the uttermost. Now there 
is clearly a certain equity in recognising worsement, 
provided the claim is not pushed to the length of 
creating fresh vested interests in public evils. It 
would be monstrous, for instance, to give the owner 
of a public-house a right to compensation on the 
ground that the neighbouring slums which harboured 
his clients had been demolished. It would be fatal 
to public improvements if the construction of a 
new and shorter route were regarded as entitling 
the residents on the old and superseded route to 
compensation. But there is a certain rough justice 
when you charge a man for betterment to abate 
something for worsement, provided he can show 
that other parts of his property in the same neigh- 
bourhood have been worsened by the improvement. 
The power of compelling purchase is much more 
dangerous, and if largely used might be fatal to 
most schemes of improvements. Arbitrators have 
an incorrigible habit of running up prices against 
the community, and, without due safeguards, a 
public authority might find itself eornered at the 
last moment by a knot of owners who demanded the 
purchase of their properties at an inflated price, 
on pain of thwarting the entire scheme. 

The compromise adopted on Monday accepts both 
principles, but limits their application by important 
safeguards. What these safeguards are may perhaps 
best be seen by comparing the London scheme as 
it now stands with the Manchester scheme of last 
year, which is practically what the Moderates had 
wished to see adopted in London. In Manchester the 
rebate for worsement is not limited by any area. 
If an improvement is made in one part of the 
town, the owner may claim relief on the ground that 
his property has been worsened by public improve- 
ments in any other part. In London, on the 
contrary, the worsement must be in the same area— 
for present purposes, in the Tower Bridge area. The 
owner, therefore, cannot claim to be relieved on 
the ground that he has property, say, in West- 
minster which has been depreciated by a public im- 
provement. In Manchester the owner can compel 
the authority to purchase, after the arbitrator has 
settled the betterment value. That is to say, he 
may hold on to the last moment, and perhaps, as we 
have suggested, corner the local authority in the 
end, or he may choose at leisure whichever course 
he thinks more profitable. This is very like a game 
of “heads I win and tails you lose.” In London 
the owner will have to decide whether he means 
to demand purchase, before the arbitrator has con- 
sidered the betterment value, and if he so decides 
he will have to accept the unimproved price. He 
may either take the speculation or leave it, but 
he will not be able to have it both ways. Finally 
the owner may elect to be dealt with by a jury 
in Manchester, whereas in London he will have no 
other choice but arbitration. 

All we can say for the moment is that these 
conditions give the experiment a fair trial in London. 
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The worsement principle as now defined is reason- 
able enough, but the effect of empowering the 
owner to demand purchase, even under these care- 
fully restricted conditions, is an unknown quantity. 
It depends largely upon what view the arbitrators 
may take of the unimproved values, and all we 
know about that is that arbitration generally gives 
an individual a better price as against a local 
authority than he would be likely to get from a 
private purchaser. Indeed, public improvements, 
where an authority is compelled to purchase, are for 
that reason the most difficult of all. Similarly, what 
the Council may realise out of a betterment charge 
when the improvement is made depends upon the 
view which the arbitrators may take of the increased 
values. There is very little ground for fearing that 
they will exaggerate these; it is, indeed, much more 
probable that, to be on the safe side, they will 
generally under-estimate them. The Council have 
aimed at getting one-half the “ unearned increment,” 
or, to speak more correctly, the increment earned by 
their own expenditure. We heartily wish they may 
succeed, but we shall be pleasantly surprised if, say 
twenty years hence, they can claim anything like 
that result. 





FINANCE, 


USINESS on the Stock Exchange has been very 
slack all through the week owing to the races, 
the Jewish holidays, and the near approach of Whit- 
suntide. The Stock Exchange is closed to-day, and 
Monday will be a Bank Holiday ; consequently there 
has been more inclination to sell than to buy, and 
large numbers tock advantage of the fine weather 
to absent themselves from the City. Early in the 
week the South African market was very depressed. 
Rumours circulated that the influence of the French 
Government was being used with the Paris Bourse 
to discourage purchases by French investors, and it 
was said that there would probably be large selling. 
Then the reports which have been circulating of late 
were repeated, that there would be serious difficul- 
ties at the coming settlement, as the fall in mining 
shares has been heavy, and many of the weaker 
speculators would probably be unable to meet their 
“ differences.” On Monday and Tuesday, therefore, 
there was a great deal of selling, and prices fell 
heavily, especially on the latter day. On Wednesday, 
however, in spite of the absence of so many at the 
Derby, there was a decided recovery, and the general 
impression now is amongst the well-informed that 
selling has been overdone, that many of the great 
operators have been “raiding” the market—to use 
an American phrase—and that there is now a very 
large account open for the fall. At all events, there 
appears to be no doubt that the weaker speculators 
have been practically cleared out, and the market is 
again in a healthier state. In the American depart- 
ment, likewise, a wholesome check has been given to 
speculation. Gold withdrawals are not probable 
until the bonds of the new loan are issued; but, 
when that happens, it is generally expected that the 
bonds held in Europe will be bought by American 
bankers, and then it is quite possible that gold 
withdrawals may be resumed. At all events, the 
outlook is too uncertain at present to justify any 
rise in prices. In other departments business has 
been likewise slack ; and as the holiday season is now 
rapidly approaching, it is not improbable that there 
may be less activity for some months. 

Nothing is yet settled respecting the Chinese 
loan. It is known that the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank is negotiating with the Chinese Government 
for a moderate amount, while a syndicate of French 
and German bankers is negotiating for bringing out 
on the Continent a much larger loan. The Govern- 
ments of Russia, Germany, and France are sup- 
porting the latter syndicate, and until the diplomatic 











pourparlers end, nobody can foresee what the result 
will be, though it is certain that a loan of some kivd 
must be raised by China if it is to pay the indemnity 
to Japan. Meanwhile, the expectation of the loan 
is fairly well supporting the silver market. In 
anticipation of the loan, there have been immense 
speculative purchases for months past, but these 
have now ceased. the other hand, India is 
buying a moderate amount, and so is supporting 
the market. The market is likewise supported 
by the agitation in the United States respect- 
ing the currency. The Silver party is un- 
doubtedly strong. It is putting forth all its in- 
fluence, and is endeavouring to persuade the 
American public that the wisest course would be to 
adopt the free coinage of silver. It seems hardly 
credible that it can succeed; but undoubtedly the 
party is strong, and the market for the moment ie 
made confident by the agitation. All this is assisting 
the India Council in the sale of its drafts. It offered 
for tender on Wednesday 60 lakhs, and sold the 
whole amount at a little under Is. 1,°,d. per rupee. 
Since then it has sold further amounts by private 
contract. Money continues very abundant and 
cheap in London, and is likely to remain so for 
months to come. The production of gold is in- 
creasing every month, not in South Africa only, but 
in the United States and Australia likewise; and 
as yet the improvement in trade is not great enough 
to demand much more capital. Trade undoubtedly 
is improving,and prices are slightly rising. Especially 
there has of late been a very marked rise in wheat ; 
but to a considerable extent the excitement in the 
wheat market is due to speculation. It is too soon 
yet to judge what the coming harvest will be; but 
in the United States the general impression is that 
the harvest there will be bad, and that the crops in 
<urope will likewise be smaller than for several 
years past. In favour of this view it is to be noted 
firstly that we have had three or four extraordinarily 
good years, and .that, therefore, a bad year may 
reasonably be expected; and, furthermore, that some 
injury has beer done to the crops both in the United 
States and in Russia, while it is reasonably certain 
that the area under cultivation is smaller than it 
was last year. The wool market is better; and so 
is the market for seeds and for other produce. 
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By AN INDEPENDENT CONTRIBUTOR, 


Ss TURDA \Y.—The list of what are called “ Birth- 
‘JF day Honours” contains some really interesting 
names. Sir James Stansfeld, Sir Henry Loch, Sir 
Henry Irving, Sir William Russell, Sir Walter Besant, 
and Sir Johv Brunner, are typical and representative 
men. Lord Rosebery wisely persists in his deter- 
mination to create no peers. Tho Prime Minister, by 
the way, was in excellent form at Sir James Kitson’s 
Yorkshire dinner last night, and talked very sound 
sense about the folly of assuming that the Liberal 
party would be defeated at the next election. There 
are not snfiicient instances to prove that Liberals 
and Conservatives must succeed each other al- 
ternately. Mr. Fowler made a very able and 
powerful speech against Sir Joseph Pease’s resolution 
on Friday night. But are not he and the Opium 
Commission in danger of over-doing it? You will 
never get ordinary people to believe that the more 
opium they take the better. Mr. Galfour, in his 
speech at the Weatminster Town Hall last night, 
declared that it was absurd for the Government to 
proceed with their principal Billy. I shonld be more 
impressed with Mr. Balfour's propuetical powers if I 
did not remember his predictiog in July, 1894, that 
Sir William Harcourt's forecast for the remainder of 
the session was ridiculous, and that to carry it out 
would keep Parliament sitting till November. By 
the third week in August everyone of Sir William’s 
Bills had been passed. Yesterday afternoon the 
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Lords woke up again from their long slumber, and 
threw out by two to one the Lord Chancellor's 
modest proposal for the abolition of primogeniture 
in cases of intestacy. They assented to the same 
principle when it was taken up by Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. The Lords learn nothing, and forget 
much. 

Sunday.—The awful trial which ended yesterday 
at the Old Bailey recalls those horrors of the 
Roman Empire which have been gibbeted for all 
time by Juvenal and St. Paul. It is happily seldom 
that we have to realise the abyss ‘which may lie 
beneath the surface of Christian civilisation.—The 
Liberals of West Edinburgh have been placed at a 
great disadvantage by the choice of Wednesday as 
the polling day. Tuesday is “removal term,” when 
the annual “ flittings” occur, and people change 
their houses or lodgings. The day after this process 
is the worst day for the working classes that could 
possibly have been chosen. The Sheriff might have 
appointed Monday, and was asked by the Liberal 
agent todoso. But the other side refused to concur 
in the request, and the Sheriff, whether consciously 
or not, has played into the hands of the Tories. 
For Inverness-shire there are at present two Liberal 
candidates. But if the Liberals can adjust their 
differences, the seat is safe. Dr. Macgregor’s accept- 
ance of the Chiltern Hundreds is perhaps not uncon- 
nected with an action now pending in the Court of 
Session, where he figures as defender. The Ameer's 
son has already made an excellent impression by the 
dignity and courtesy of his demeanour. He is to 
remain for some time in England, and to see all the 
sights. 

As I have more than once criticised Sir William 
Harcourt’s reluctance to hasten the progress of the 
Welsh Church Bill, I ought to say that in the 
opinion of a very shrewd and fairly old Parlia- 
mentary hand, who knows the House of Commons 
as well as anyone, the Bill will get through Com- 
mittee in the ordinary way before the end of June. 

Monday.—The telegram in this morning’s Daily 
News from the well-informed correspondent of that 
journal at Constantinople, shows that the Porte is 
seriously alarmed. The Sultan is evidently aston- 
ished at the complete concord which has been main- 
tained by the Three Powers, and he is, moreover, 
afraid that if he does not speedily give way, Russia 
will assert in a practical fashion her claim to pro- 
tect the Christian subjects of Turkey. Consequently 
the prospects of the Armenians are more favourable 
than they have yet been.—I believe the true mean- 
ing of the Tory policy in the House of Commons to 
be this: Although the Opposition will, of course, 
take every opportunity to defeat the Government, 
an immediate Dissolution is not their primary 
object. Nor would they be really unwilling to let 
the Welsh Church Bill go through the House within 
a reasonable time. But they want to prevent the 
Government from carrying other measures after- 
wards. Acquiescencein this policy would be fatal to 
the Government, and to the Liberal party. It was 
defeated last year, and with proper resolution it can 
be defeated again. 

Tuesday.—The statement in this morning's Times 
that the Government contemplate a Dissolution in 
June or Jaly is a pure invention. Accidents happen 
in the best-regulated parties. But what the 
Government contemplate, and have always con- 
templated, is the completion of the business they 
have laid before Parliament and the country. Last 
night’s majorities on the Welsh Bill were most 
encouraging. But progress is absurdly slow, and 
the demand for the “ time limit” grows in strength. 

It is impossible not to connect the two meetings 
of the Cabinet yesterday and to-day with the 
announcement on the relations of Ministers with the 
British East Africa Company to be made in the 
House of Commons on Thursday. So far as African 
policy is concerned, there have always been two 
views in the Cabinet. Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Kimberley have more belief in the utility of Uganda, 





and in the need for a railway from the coast, than 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley. When 
it was decided to retain Uganda, the establishment 
of some regular communication became necessary, 
as the late Sir Gerald Portal showed in his report. 
But a railway is not the only method, and Uganda 
has been successfully administered without it for 
the last three years. 

I am glad to see that the two Liberal candidates 
for Inverness-shire have agreed to accept the 
arbitration of Sir Charles Cameron. The Liberals 
are seriously hampered in West Edinburgh by the 
twelve-months’ qualification for voters, and the ten- 
pound limit for lodgers. The neglect to deal with 
these two points has been the one conspicuous 
failure of the present Administration. 

Wednesday.—The Daily News announces this 
morning that the Government have recognised the 
necessity of establishing communication by railway 
between Lake Victoria and the coast. Having 
decided in 1892 that Uganda must remain under 
British protection, the Foreign Office was practically 
bound to follow the advice of responsible ad- 
ministrators on the spot. But the commercial 
advantages of Uganda are problematical, and the 
railway is not likely to be a remunerative under- 
taking. A Radical protest may be expected when 
the Vote on Account comes on to-morrow. But the 
general body of both parties will probably in the 
circumstances support the Government. Rather 
more progress was made with the Welsh 
Church Bill last night, and the majorities 
were all that could be desired. But the Bill 
will not be taken again before the 13th of 
June, and the question of time is becoming very 
serious. Another fortnight would be ample for 
completing the stage of Committee. But at this 
rate six weeks would hardly suffice. The general 
belief is that the Opposition will make a great rally 
after the Whitsuntide holidays, and do all they can 
to beat the Government. If they are unsuccessful, 
there is not likely to be an election this year. But 
any slackness in the Libera! party would be fat 11. 
Mr. Chamberlain's speech at Birmingham last night, 
though rather more vituperative than usual, requires 
only one comment, and it is this: On every great 
question of the day, from Home Rule to Local 
Option, and from One Man One Vote to Welsh 
Disestablishment, Mr. Chamberlain agrees with 
the Government, and disagrees with the Tory 
leaders. His politics are purely personal, and are 
founded upon his personal hatreds. 

Thursday.—Mr. John Morley’s speech at New- 
castle last night is the best which has been made on 
a public platform for a long time. It is in his finest 
style, it has the ring of enthusiasm as well as con- 
viction, and it is full of courage. His protest against 
the social and economic fallacies which go by the 
hideous name of “ Collectivism” will be welcomed 
by all that is best and soundest in the Liberal party. 
Local Option is popular in the North, and Mr. 
Morley’s defence of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill was 
well received. But an appeal to the country upon 
this issue would be a practical abandonment of 
the campaign against the House of Lords. The 
Speaker again came out well yesterday. He 
quietly but completely suppressed an attempt to 
obstruct business on the absurd pretext that Mr. 
Morley could not, on a private members’ day, be 
represented by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. The House gave 
a unanimous vote in favour of extending County 
Councils to Ireland. It could hardly do otherwise. 
But, for my part, I don’t believe in our doing what 
the Irish ought to do for themselves. If Ireland 
gets County Councils without Home Rule, every 
County Council will become a political engine for 
obtaining Home Rule. Such is the Nemesis of 
neglecting national demands. Lord Rosebery, not 
content with being the only Prime Minister who for 
more than a century had ever won the Derby, has 
won it two years in succession. Parliament will, of 
course, be immediately dissolved. 
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The statement in this morning’s Daily News that 
the Local Option Bill will be taken “within the 
limits of an ordinary Session” is, I am informed on 
the highest authority, unfounded. The question of 
Uganda will, I hear, be postponed till after Whit- 
suntide. 

Friday.—The election for West Edinburgh has 
turned out badly. But the special circumstances of 
the case are more than sufficient to account for the 
result. The constituency had been neglected since 
1892, and the time was too short for repairing the 
neglect. Moreover, the day of the polling was the 
most inconvenient that could have been chosen for 
the working classes. The Master of Elibank made a 
good fight, and there is no reason why he should not 
win next time. What causes uneasiness among 
Liberals in the House of Commons is the slack 
manner in which business is being arranged. But 
perhaps things will be better after Whitsuntide, 








THE KNIGHT OF THE LYCEUM. 


te 


Y general consent, Lord Rosebery has done a 
most praiseworthy thing in recommending the 
Queen to confer a knighthood on Mr. Henry Irving. 
It was time that the merits of a distinguished public 
servant should receive that kind of distinction from 
the State, which in such a case has a special signifi- 
cance. Mr. Irving is remarkable not more for his 
striking gifts as an actor than for the consistent 
dignity with which he has pursued his calling, and 
for a jealous solicitude for its best interests. The 
world has come to regard him as an ornament 
of our public life, to be classed amongst the 
pillars of society as the equal of most and the 
superior of some. This unique position has been 
attained by unswerving devotion to the highest 
claims of his art, and by a personality which, 
as many extra-professional occasions have borne 
witness, has a charm for the public quite outside the 
atmosphere of the stage. There have been greater 
actors than Mr. Irving, but none has made the 
dramatic art so much a part of our social life as 
to impress his character on the community inde- 
pendently of his work. It is this achievement which 
has given breadth and variety to Mr. Irving’s 
authority, and has made his career altogether trans- 
cend the somewhat narrow limitations of the actor's 
craft. To address such a man with, “ Vagabond, 
stick to your pantomimes,” would be a ludicrous im- 
pertinence; for the old idea that the actor makes him- 
self a motley to the view, cannot possibly be associated 
with Mr. Irving even by the most cynical disparage- 
ment of the histrionic gift. Thereis a largeness about 
him, some indefinable quality that braces up the 
imagination to a high standard of breeding. As an 
acute critic has already observed in this journal, 
Mr. Irving has a natural affinity with everything in 
Don Quixote that appeals to our affectionate ad- 
miration—the innate courtesy, the simple refine- 
ment, the unaffected elevation above what is petty 
and sordid. Had Mr. Irving conducted his theatre 
on purely commercial principles he would long ago 
have amassed « great fortune; but he has always 
obeyed the worthier stimulus of the consummate 
artist. It is the public sense of that ambition which 
has made so much of his renown, and has given him 
a high place in the esteem even of the classes who, 
for various reasons, feel no attraction to the play- 
house. 

That the dramatic profession has produced a man 
of this type is a sufficient refutation of the theory 
that actors belong to an inferior caste, and, by the 
very practice of their calling, in some way debase the 
natural dignity of mankind. This is partly the 
foundation of the prejudice which, very early in his 
career, Mr. Irving set himself to combat. In a 
quarter of a century there has been a great change 





in the attitude of society towards the players, 
Hamlet’s injunction that they should be “ well- 
bestowed” is interpreted in so liberal a sense that 
some people think there is a danger of making too 
much of them rather than too little. But it is some 
thing to have banished the presumption that to 
become an actor is to place oneself once for all below 
the salt, and to forfeit the equality of citizenship 
which is taken for granted in the profession of 
medicine or the law. Lawyers have survived a 
prejudice, too; for at one time a certain degra- 
dation was supposed to be inexorably attached 
to the status of the attorney. We have now 


‘arrived at such a pitch of enlightenment as to 


perceive that in a moral sense there are good and 
bad attorneys, while the actor has so far benefited 
by a similar stretch of liberality that a diminishing 
number of persons is disposed to treat him off-hand 
as a black sheep. It cannot be questioned that this 
change of opinion is largely due to Mr. Irving’s 
example and to his incessant precept. He has never 
lost an opportunity of expounding the not extrava- 
gant doctrine that the player is as good socially as 
any other artist. If the painter, sculptor, or musician 
sits down to a banquet of honour, there is no sufficient 
reason why the actor should stand submissively 
behind his chair. We do not put the tragedian 
on a level with the tragic poet, it is true; but 
as tragedies are intended to be acted, and as 
they cannot be acted without actors, it is simply 
rational to give the interpreter and executant some 
share of the glory. In Mr. Irving's case we have a 
man of genius who has brought to great excellence 
an elaborate organisation for the performance of the 
poetic drama. He has invoked the aid of several 
arts, and has thus exposed himself to the cavil of 
those who are pleased to assume that the drama 
at the Lyceum is crushed by the scenic embellish- 
ment. Such a criticism betrays a plentiful lack of 
discrimination; for to suppose that the force and 
impressiveness of Mr. Irving's Becket depended any 
more upon the scenery than the simple pathos of his 
Dr. Primrose upon the furniture of the Wakefield 
vicarage, is the very negation of judgment. By an 
admirable combination of resources Mr. Irving has 
been the chief minister to our highest artistic plea- 
sures in the theatre for many years. He has con- 
jured with the name of Shakespeare, and the spell 
remains unbroken. He has given to the play-house a 
manifold distinction which it never before enjoyed. 
It would be strange indeed if such long and de- 
voted service to a high ideal of public taste had not 
suggested the propriety of a special acknowledg- 
ment from the State. 

It is easy to say that to such an artist a knight- 
hood is no particular acquisition. Into the argument 
whether a conspicuous figure in literature, art, or 
science, derives new honour from State rewards we 
need not enter. Sir Walter Besant would probably 
say, on behalf of literature, that it is a public gain 
for any great department of intellectual activity to 
receive an official recognition of merit, and many 
people would agree with him. It is well known that 
Mr. Irving might have had a knighthood from Mr. 
Gladstone some years ago, and that he declined it 
for purely personal reasons, which he has now 
waived out of regard for the greater interest at 
stake. For any lingering uncertainty as to the social 
status of the dramatic profession is now definitely 
and authoritatively removed. A title, for its 
own sake, is nothing to Sir Henry Irving, but 
it is an important factor in the historic estimation 
of his calling. He is ranked amongst those who have 
done the State some service, and to whom has been 
accorded a formal recognition of the public debt. It 
is a great personal achievement, but a greater 
achievement still for the principle that nothing in 
the profession of an actor disqualifies him for the 
rights and privileges shared by other citizens. The 
etiquette of Courts may matter litcle to any liberal 
philosophy; but an etiquette which lays a ban on a 
particular class feeds a prejudice for which there 
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may be no legitimate nutriment. Sir Henry Irving 
has broken through the ban on actors by successfully 
asserting their claim to distinctions conferred on 
members of other professions. That is the answer to 
writers who wonder why he should desire a prefix to 
his name. It is the first official tribute to his art in 
this country, and it does equal honour to the chief 
representative of that art and to the Minister who 
proposed it to the Queen. 








SHROPSHIRE TORS. 


HE dweller in southern or eastern England, if he 
be a person of the least observation, cannot fail 
to experience, when he crosses the ancient River 
Severn, a feeling as if he were in a country that has 
been laid out on very different principles from those 
which prevailed in the making of other districts 
more familiar to him. If,as is probable, he crosses it 
anywhere from Gloucester to Worcester, the shapely 
form of the Malvern Hills—mountains in miniature 
—will not fail to catch his eye; and if he does not 
already know it, he may rest assured that no similar 
form is to be found on the hither side of a line 
drawn from Hull, through Leicester and Warwick, 
Cheltenham and Bath, to Exmouth. Hitherto he 
has passed through a country where slopes were 
comparatively easy, summits rounded, sides culti- 
vated or cultivable from top to bottom. Now he 
has come into a land where rocks exist—not rocks 
in the sense of the geologist, to whom London clay 
or Bagshot sand is as good “ rock” as the crags of 
the Land’s End, but rocks as ordinary mortals under- 
stand them: hard, rugged masses, which stick up 
bare and uncompromising, too steep in places for 
soil to rest on them, and on which, if a man be so 
minded, he can progress with the aid of hands as 
well as feet. Almost instinctively the traveller feels 
that he is among the bones of an ancient world. 
Ascend the ridge, and look around. To the eastward 
you have plains and hills, to the westward valleys 
and mountains. On either hand the base of the 
rocky mass on whose summit you are standing 
plunges under soil to a superficial observer of a very 
similar appearance ; but that on the west is older by 
whole wons than that on the east. Hereford and 
Worcester both stand on reddish earth ; but between 
the depositing of the older and more recent a time 
elapsed long enough for mountains to arise, which 
only had not cities on their flanks because there 
were no men to build any. 

Westward, then, the holiday-maker who has got 
so far is drawn. All Wales lies before him, as yet 
untouched by the swarm of tourists who in a couple 
of months or so will be settling into every corner of 
every valley, and dropping egg-shells and sandwich 
papers on every mountain. Probably snow is still 
lying in the higher glens of Snowdon, in the coombes 
of the Carnedds. But time is too short for these 
delights; and within the limits of a forenoon a 
district may be reached which will offer on a modest 
scale many of the features which are the delight 
of the mountain-lover: pure air, bold forms, clear 
streams brawling down in miniature cataracts, 
ground over which by trying hard, or under specially 
favourable conditions, you may really lose your way. 
It is but thirty years since a good clergyman having 
“taken the duty” one November Sunday in a re- 
mote parish, set out as evening was coming on to 
cross the Longmynd on his way home. As darkness 
fell the snow began to fall also, drifting before a 
gale. Buffeted and blinded, the poor parson lost 
his bearings altogether, and it was twenty-two 
hours, mostly spent in involuntary glissades to the 
bottom of ravines, before he emerged again, more 
dead than alive, among the habitations of articu- 
lately-speaking men. 

There need be no fear, however, of incurring a 
similar fate on this bright May morning, and we 
start boldly up a little valley, of which one can only 












say that if one were suddenly dropped into it one 
would fully expect to find Ullswater at the lower 
end. Steep green sides leave room only for the path 
and the stream, while as one proceeds dark shaly 
crags break out through the heather and bilberry. 
A little cascade drops some ten or twelve feet over a 
rocky ledge, and by steadily neglecting the track a 
pitch may occasionally be found where hand and 
knee have to be brought into play. As we emerge 
on the open moor, over 1,600 feet high, which forms 
the summit — “crack-rack-rack-rack,” and away 
bustles a grouse. Peewits are everywhere; they 
even alight and run about close to the wayfarer. 
How much longer, with plovers’ eggs selling at three- 
pence or fourpence apiece, will these pretty birds 
survive to delight the heart of the pedestrian, 
whether on Surrey heaths or Shropshire moors? 

As we cross the summit level of the Longmynd 
another line of hills comes into view, in many 
respects similar, but crowned along its topmost ridge 
with a line of jagged crags. If hitherto we might 
have fancied ourselves in Cumberland, we are now 
taken with a leap to Devon, for surely nowhere else 
save on Dartmoor do such towers and pinnacles 
spring up from softly rounded moorland. Clearly 
they must be investigated. Not more than four 
miles of ground have to be traversed, and the day is 
not yet old. Down the western slopes of the Long- 
mynd, spangled just now with a brilliant yellow 
pansy or viola, across a valley at a point where the 
streams meet, and we are at the foot of the ridge 
known locally and to geologists as the Stiper Stones. 
For some reason barbed-wire fencing—not very 
common just about here—abounds on these slopes, 
and when the party contains petticoat wearers this 
requires careful negotiation, and causes a little waste 
of time. Without going so far as some, who hold 
that private property in land should cease at one 
thousand feet above the sea, we may certainly ask 
what good the proprietors of these upland regions 
expect to gain from this spiteful and unsportsmanlike 
method of enclosing their pasture land. 

However, the top is reached at last, and the 
rocky teeth tower over our heads. The likeness to 
the Dartmoor tor does not decrease with a near 
view. Perhaps these are somewhat more spiky, 
weathering into needles and pinnacles rather than 
into Cyclopean walls. The stone, we are told, is 
“quartzite,” produced by the action of heat and 
pressure from an enormously ancient sandstone—so 
ancient that its constituent grains once lay under 
the mud of those Siberian seas in which the trilobite 
led his blameless existence. Were there any trilobites 
about, one wonders, when the bottom of their sea 
was heaved up in this uncomfortable manner? And 
did they think that the bottom of all creation was 
coming out? Anyhow, it is now a beautiful white 
rock, something like hard loaf-sugar, and affords, 
within the limits of height to which the frosts and 
suns of some millions of years have reduced it, very 
pretty scrambling. At one point a rock has fallen 
across a notch, forming a natural window, through 
which you may gaze over the ranges to the east- 
ward, Above the ridge of the Longmynd a scarped 
peak rises. It is Titterstone Clee, now with its 
brother peak of Brown Clee the most lofty point of 
Shropshire, but in gradual course of transformation 
into road metal, the hardness of its basaltic rock, 
which so far has been its protection, proving, in 
these days of commercial enterprise, the means of 
its abasement. As the poet sings— 


“ Natare has done her part, and why 
Should mightier man obscurely fail ? 


Let us at least hope that when all the basalt has 
been ground to powder in the streets of our towns, 
and Titterstone Clee has actually suffered the fate 
predicted for Mount Hooker, and become “a mere 
depression in the ground,” one slab may be spared 
on which to record its departed greatness. 
Westward the view from our window is in clear 
weather even finer, for it embraces all the great 
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peaks of North Wales, and much of South. But we 
are too late in the afternoon for westerly views, and 
must hope for another chance. How little the 
ordinary tourist knows of this charming country 
may be gathered from the fact that in our progress 
over the rock teeth we found only the shell of one 
egg, the peel of one orange, and one small fragment 
of glass. So it may be some years yet before the 
crags of the Stiper Stones proclaim the virtues of 
Aphrodite Soap. 





A FORGOTTEN GENIUS. 
ALF a century ago I was often in the company 
of the “ English bard,” described by Byron in 
his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” as— 


“ Beotian Cottle, rich Bristowa's boast.” 


I did not know then that he had ever written an 
epic poem or published one, or that he had been 
lampooned by Byron, and had returned the shaft of 
the lordly poet with mild expostulations in prose 
and verse. I only knew that he had silver hair, and 
that he loved little children in general and myself in 
particular. The “old stories from the Cambrian 
coast,” and “books of blank,” which (according to 
Byron) Mr. Cottle “inflicted on the sons of men,” 
may not now be read, but posterity will remember 
with respect the poet-publisher who had the distin- 
guished honour of encouraging the budding genius 
and publishing the first volumes of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey. 

It is not Joseph Cottle, however, but an early 
friend and tutor of his whose story is here to be told. 
On the walls of the pleasant home where the former 
spent his declining years there used to hang a re- 
markable portrait, now the property of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. It presented the form and face of 
a young man, whose brilliant, lively eyes, as they 
looked out from the canvas, seemed to follow and 
penetrate the observer. The brief career of the 
original had perplexed and dazzled a wide circle of 
friends and admirers, several of them themselves 
eminent; and, indeed, it would be difficult to find 
in all biography an instance of greater precocity 
and of early promise and achievement. John Hen- 
derson, sometimes called “the Irish Crichton,” was 
a native of Limerick, but in early childhood came 
with his parents to live in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. This was about the year 1760. At that 
time the coruscation of genius which afterwards 
adorned that ancient city had not risen upon its 
horizon. Hall, Foster, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Davy were not yet born, and “the 
greatest of Living Females,” as Cottle quaintly 
called Miss Hannah More, was still a school-girl. 

tBut the little boy from western Ireland was 
already a wonder to a select circle. “His very 
infancy,” says one of his biographers, “denoted 
something extraordinary and great. He was born, 
as it were, a thinking being, and was never known 
to cry or to express any infantine peevishness. The 
questions he asked as soon as he was able to speak 
astonished all who heard him, and showed that he 
came into the world rather to teach others than to 
be taught by them.” It is difficult to credit the 
statement made by Dr. Waller, secretary of the 
Dublin Royal Society, in the Imperial Dictionary 
of Biography, that before he was eight years 
old Henderson was teacher of Latin in a school, 
but this astounding assertion becomes less im- 
probable in the light of the certain fact that 
when only twelve he was tutor in Greek and Latin 
at Trevecca College. The boy-professor’s appetite 
for books was a voracious one, and his extraordinary 
powers of memory enabled him to retain almost 
everything that he had ever read. By the time that 
he was eighteen he had read the chief English and 
European authors, including the writings of the 
schoolmen ; and in the course of the next few years 





he acquired the power of reading with ease the Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Persian languages, and could 
converse fluently in most of them. In addition to 
philology, he studied theology, metaphysics, logic, 
history, and the physical sciences, including ancient 
and modern medicine, alchemy, and magic. 

This wide-reading student was, however, no book- 
worm. He practised some of the mechanical arts, 
and was very fond of society, in which his great 
argumentative and conversational powers shone to 
advantage. It was these pleasing popular gifts that 
led to his advancement in life. When twenty-two 
years of age Henderson chanced to travel in a stage- 
coach with the learned Dr. Tucker, Dean of 
Gloucester, which led to further acquaintance. The 
Dean soon afterwards wrote to the father of his 
young fellow-traveller, urging him to send his bril- 
liant son to one of the Universities, and enclosing 
for the purpose a present of two hundred pounds, 
This generous benefactor afterwards said that “when- 
ever he was in the company of young Henderson he 
considered himself as a scholar in the presence of his 
tutor.” Entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, the 
accomplished young Irishman soon became one of 
the best-known students in the university. In 
addition to his other powers and attainments, he 
had a marvellous power of mimicry. He could con- 
verse in any English provincial dialect, and when he 
had once talked with any person, he cou!d accurately 
imitate his voice, articulation, and gesture. A Ger- 
man fellow-student was once quite frightened on 
coming suddenly into a room where Henderson was 
mimicking him; and declared that he had thought 
he heard himself speaking at a distance. With 
this gift was united a great knowledge of physi- 
ognomy and a remarkable power of reading the 
character, and even the thoughts, of others. The 
heads of colleges were often seen in the rooms of the 
undergraduate; and there were not wanting some 
observers, puzzled by these unusual talents, and by 
the rumour of recondite studies in medieval alchemy 
and magic, who whispered that the object of their 
astonishment must be in league with the evil powers. 
His eminent fellow -countryman, Edmund Burke, 
then Member of Parliament for Bristol, urged 
Henderson to study for the law, or for the pulpit, 
adding that it was impossible to doubt that he 
would become a judge or a bishop. Dr. Kennicott, 
the famous Hebraist, said of him about this time, 
“The greatest men I ever knew were mere children 
compared to Henderson.” 

When Dr. Johnson made his annual visit to 
Oxford, he was wont to request that the young 
student might be invited to meet him. On such 
occasions the two, though separated in age by nearly 
fifty years, would surprise the company by con- 
versing together for many hours in Latin, sometimes 
classically elegant, sometimes oddly colloquial. One 
evening the great lexicographer and his young 
friend amused themselves and others by carrying 
on a conversation in the most polysyllabic and 
difficult English, coining new words impromptu 
when legitimate terms were exhausted. At other 
times, when the aged doctor was in a different 
mood, grave and high themes were discussed. One 
evening, in Pembroke College, he surprised Henderson 
by acknowledging, with a look of horror, that he 
was much oppressed by the fear of death. The 
remarkable conversation which followed, concerning 
the Hereafter and the balance of happiness and 
misery in human life, may be found in Boswell. 
The prince of biographers describes Henderson as 
“famed for his wonderful acquirements in alchemy, 
judicial astronomy, and other abstruse and curious 
learning,” and adds, “I found him a very learned 
and pious man.” 

To dwell on the brilliant intellectual achievements 
of Henderson would be unjust and incomplete were 
nothing added concerning those qualities of the 
heart which endeared him to his friends. A lover of 
truth, he never contended for victory only ; a lover 
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of mankind, he won the hearts of children and of 
the poor as readily as he obtained the admiration of 
the wise. During an epidemic of fever at Oxford, 
he gave all his money and all his time to the 
sufferers, prescribing for them, sitting all night with 
them, saving the lives of many. A virtue rare 
amongst controversialists was pre-eminently his—a 
perfect command of temper. Once, in the heat of 
passion, a fellow-student, worsted in argument, threw 
a glass of wine in his face. Henderson coolly wiped 
his cheek and said, “ This, sir, is a digression; now 
for the argument.” So lovingly did he preserve 
the memory of his mother, whose only child he 
was, and whom he had lost early in life, that 
he never mentioned her name without a tear, and 
would sometimes lie all night upon her grave. 
One fault he had, but for which it is possible that 
great literary fruit might have been reaped from his 
genius. It may readily be supposed that such an 
extraordinary brain could not have been altogether 
healthy. To relieve pain he resorted to opium, and 
became its victim. To his friend and admirer, Hannah 
More, he once said: “ One righteous week would re- 
store me.” But the week of difficult self-denial never 
came. In a fragment of a letter preserved by Cottle, 
full of kind sympathy, warning, and entreaty, the 
authoress of “ Coelebs” made a last effort to persuade 
him to retrieve the past. She tells him that his non- 
fulfilment of the hopes formed for him is “ one of the 
heaviest disappointments met with in life.” In one 
paragraph a hint of what might have been may, 
perhaps, be found: “If you bad not estranged your- 
self from the society of our family, you would have 
found a friendship that neglect has not been able to 
destroy. Of Patty, you know this to be true; of 
myself, I feel that itis so.” “Patty” was a younger 
Miss More. 

John Henderson died, on a visit to Oxford, in 
1788, in his thirty-second year. He left behind him 
no literary remains. ‘‘ More men become writers,” 
he once said, “ from ignorance than from knowledge, 
not knowing that they have been anticipated by 
others. Let us decide with caution, and write late.” 
In a little-known grave at St. George's, near Bristol, 
he was laid beside the mother he had loved so well, 
soon to be joined by his father, who died broken- 
hearted at the loss of the son of his hopes. On the 
tombstone are engraved the following lines :— 


“Senlptor, forbear ! nor seek the chisel’s aid 


To add a mle-hill to a mount of fame. 
Say, humble stone, * Here HENDERSON is laid;’ 
And bear the best of epitaphs—his name.” 


H. C. L. 








CONCERTS AND CONDUCTORS, 





HERE is no city in the world where so much 

good music may be heard during the season, and 
even out of the season, as in London. This alone 
might justify our claim to be considered a musical 
nation—a claim, by the way, which no indixputably 
musical nation, such as Italy and Germany, has ever 
dreamed of putting forward. Sometimes the finest 
operatic performance and the finest concert are 
given the same evening, with the fullest possible 
attendance at both. There is, indeed, quite an end 
to the custom by which, not long since, concerts of 
importance were given for the most part in the 
autumn; performances of Italian or Italianised 
opera being alone confined to the summer months. 
Last week, for iustance, Olello, with Tamagno and 
Albani in the principal parts, was played at the Royal 
Opera the very night that Herr Mottl’s Wagner con- 
cert took place at Queen’s Hall. The Richter concert, 
again, of the present week, coincided with an operatic 
representation, which attracted a crowded audience 
without in any way diminishing the usual full 
attendance at St. James's Hall. The only novelty in 
the concert was a remarkably fine symphony by 
Professor Villiers Stanford ; a work in which melodic 








inspiration and musical science are finely balanced 
and combined. It was gratifying to see that the 
great conductor had lost nothing of his old popu- 
larity, which dates from the time when he came to 
England in company with Wagner, and took part 
with the master in the direction of concerts of much 
the same type as the Wagner concerts given so 
frequently and so successfully in the present day. 

The German conductors who have visited us so 
plentifully of late follow but do not resemble one 
another; and they are none of them distinguished 
by the calm, dignified, impressive bearing which 
marks the style of Herr Richter. Herr Mottl of 
Carlsruhe and of Baireuth, Herr Levi of Baireuth 
and of Munich, Herr Siegfried Wagner of Germany in 
general have, however, one point in common. They 
all indulge plentifully in gesture; which seems at 
times to be addressed almost as much to the 
audience as to the orchestral players themselves. 
Herr Siegfried Wagner, again, differs from his 
fellows by his peculiarity (we will not say affecta- 
tion) of conducting with his left hand. 

The new German conductors obtain admirable 
effects. But when their readings differ from those 
of Herr Richter, it is impossible to admit that they 
are right and Herr Richter wrong. A _ certain 
latitude of interpretation must doubtless be allowed 
to conductors of such marked individuality as 
those who quite recently have visited us for the 
first time. But Herr Richter must possess the 
Wagner traditions, at least, as well as any of them ; 
and though his gestures are fewer, his influence is 
not less than that of any of the new performers with 
the conductor's b4ton—the new orchestral gymnasts, 
as they might also be called. 

Already, however, a reaction seems to have set 
in; and Herr Nikisch of Leipzig, the next great con- 
ductor who is to visit London, is said to be sparing 
of gesture. The late Faccio of Milan used to say 
that he conducted quite as much with the eye as 
with the hand; and this seems also to be the case 
with Herr Nikisch, whose glance is said to have quite 
a magnetic influence upon his players. He comes 
here heralded by an eloquent eulogium from the pen 
of an admirable composer, the late Tchaikowsky ; 
and he is to be introduced to the London public at 
an orchestral concert given by Mr. Daniel Mayer, 
who has engaged for this interesting occasion 
Madame Melba, the most perfect vocalist, and 
Paderewski, the most perfect pianist of the day. 

An interesting concert, made up entirely of works 
by Chopin, has been arranged by Mile. Janotha for 
June 27th at St. James's Hall. Mlle. Janotha will 
play several pieces by the composer she so much 
reveres; and in Chopin's rondo for two players 
she wiil be joined by a very brilliant novelist, who is 
also an accomplished pianist: Mrs. Craigie, better 
known as “John Oliver Hobbes.” Miss Ella Russell 
will sing two of Chopin's songs in the Polish 
language, which she is said to pronounce with the 
purest possible accent. This charming vocalist 
fulfilled quite recently an engagement at Warsaw, 
whence she brought back the most favourable im- 
pression of Poland and the Poles. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ GISMONDA "’—“* FEDORA.” 


“ N mal,” as Luscinda said to Cardenio, “ llama 

dé otro,’ one misfortune calls up another ; 
and I suppose that is why, haviog been bidden to one 
piece by Sardou on Saturday, I was bidden to an- 
other piece by Sardou on Monday. I protest that a 
single day is not sufficient interval between two 
Sardou pieces; it does not give you time to recover 
your breath, not to speak of your temper. ButI am 
obliged to speak of temper, because temper (make 
what you like of the admission) has a great deal to 
do with criticism; and I nearly always lose mine 
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when confronted by M. Sardou. He is such a smirk- 
ing prestidigitator, always so complacently producing 
his bowl of gold fish from under the handkerchief— 
in plain English, he is such ahumbug. The impudent 
trickery of his Fédora, which we had at the Hay- 
market on Saturday, drives me to frenzy ; the flashy 
emptiness of Gismonda, which we had at Daly’s on 
Monday, leaves me gasping for air. Let me begin 
with Gismonda. It plays for nearly four hours and 
a half, and what there is of drama in it might be 
played out in as many minutes. Gismonda is the 
Duchess of Athens, and her mere title shows you at 
once that you are in for one of those pieces of cheap 
antiquarianism which M. Sardou is in the habit of 
building—or, rather, “ running up ”—for Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, and which always remind me of the 
“Cairo Streets” or “ Lacustrine dwellings” or “ Old 
Londons” or “Old Antwerps” of our modern 
Exhibitions—hasty “ reconstitutions” of something 
ancient, or foreign, all lath and canvas, with men- 
in-armour or circus-niggers drinking Bass’s ale and 
talking modern Whitechapel in corners. Mme. 
Bernhardt’s line, you see, of late years is to be the 
“exotic,” the “orchidaceous” woman, and so she 
must be provided with a bizarre, rococo milieu. 
Duchess of Athens! That means the Athens of the 
fifteenth century (or is it late fourteenth?), and a 
queer jumble of pagan and Christian surroundings, 
bishops and chapels of Santa-Maria under the 
shadow of the Acropolis, and a cross reared against 
a statue of Aphrodite. Also it means a queer 
jumble of names and costumes—Thisbe, Cipriella, 
Pericles, Dom Bridas, Basiliades, Mataxas, Sophron, 
men in chain mail, and one attired like Dante in 
the Florentine fresco, and another in a turban, and 
pert pages out of a picture of Masaccio, and laurel- 
crowned brows (or are the laurels palms?). It even 
means a tiger in a cage—oh! the exotism of the 
exotic milieu! And Gismonda’s little boy tumbles into 
the cage, and I heartily wish the tiger would devour 
the little boy, and so rid me of the piece; but he does 
not, for the little boy is rescued by a falconer, one 
Almerio; and Gismonda, who has sworn (on the cross 
opposite the statue of Aphrodite) to wed the man 
who will save her little boy, finds herself pledged to 
marry Ruy Blas—I mean one of her own valets. 
And that is the first act. Gismonda has four suitors : 
one with the turban already mentioned, another 
dressed like the Emperor Maximilian, a third bearing 
the singular name of Zaccaria Franco, I forget 
whether the fourth was Pericles or Basiliades—oh, 
exotism !—who appear at the opening of every act, 
take up precisely the same positions on the stage, 
and “make conversation” pending the entry of 
Mme. Bernhardt. For every act the same formula: 
quadrille of suitors, exotism, “local colour,” entry 
of Mme. Bernhardt, scene for Mme. Bernhardt (to each 
scene one of the “ notes ” in her scale, the cooing note, 
the raucous note, the C in alt, etc., etc.) and curtain. 
Why detail the story of the play? Who cares about 
it? Who believes in it for a moment? Observe 
the clinging, sinuous folds of Mme. Bernhardt’s 
successive gowns. Is that really a Gainsborough 
hat? How gracefully she carries that palm-leaf into 
church! Ah! that is a hatchet! Will she brain 
Zaccaria Franco with it, or Pericles, or Basiliades, or 
Mataxas? (These names suggest to me, by some odd 
association, the list of starters for the Derby—oh, 
exotism!). I should have said “Mataxas, 5 to 1 
(t and o),” but Zaccaria Franco it is—who is brained. 
Observe also Almerio. Ob, brave Almerio! oh, brave 
M. Guitry! all muscular development and “ fell of 
hair,” like Charles the Wrestler! Almerio is the 
“strong man” of the troupe, in every sense. Did he 
not venture into the tiger's cage (like the other strong 
man at the Aquarium)? Has he not destroyed a 
horde of pirates and carried their leader's head on a 
pole? Why, in the name of exotism, are we not 
shown that head ona pole? Almerio folds his arms,and 
hypnotises the duchess—“lU’homme fatal,” every inch 
of him. He calls the four suitors “ces femmelettes,” 
like the devil among the tailors—I should say, Ruy 











Blas (again) among the courtiers. Finally he marries 
Gismonda on Palm Sunday. But whata play! And 
for four hours and a half! Why does Mme. Bern- 
hardt do these things? And why is M. Sardou sent 
to chasten us? And why Athens in the fifteenth 
century? And why Mataxas? You see that I have 
lost my temper. The management kindly distribute 
a synopsis of Gismonda, in which they tell us it is 
a “masterpiece.” This almost restores my good 
humour. 

But there remains Fédora. Once more, Oh, 
exotism ! Oh, Russian princesses, cruel and capricious 
Slavs on the father’s side, haughty descendants of 
Byzantine Emperors on the mother’s! Oh, Gretch, 
police-agent in a fur coat! Oh, yacht, moored under 
the Pont-Neuf, getting up steam to carry off your 
prisoner, bound and gagged, to the Russian frigate 
at the mouth of the Seine! Oh, Gaboriau and 
Monsieur Lecoq! Oh, Boisgobey! And Oh !—or 
rather, oh dear !—Loris Ipanoff! They robbed you 
of your first wife. Then you committed a murder 
without meaning it, and drove your wife out into 
the snow, to catch a chill of which she died. Your 
second wife committed suicide (as was to be fore- 
seen, when she displayed a ring, containing poison, so 
early as the second act). In the interval between 
the deaths of your two wives you—who had to 
consult your dictionary to see what “ Nihilism” 
meant—were condemned to death for a Nihilist. And 
your brother, equally innocent, was thrown into a 
dungeon, into which the Neva rising (like my gorge 
against M. Sardou) entered and drowned him. There- 
upon your aged mother died of grief, and, remember- 
ing that, after all, you were a French actor, you 
exclaimed “ma mére!” Did so many misfortunes 
ever befall one man before? I, who have seen two 
Sardou plays in one week, know what misery is; but 
I admit, with Sir Philip Sidney, that your case is 
worse than mine, and I pass you the glass of water. 
Why? —— well, I need not embark on another 
series of despairing whys, because the answer to 
every question is—Mrs. Patrick Campbell. It 
appears that every leading actress nowadays, just 
as formerly she had to be proved in Juliet, 
has to be proved in Fédora. I do not speak 
at random when I call Mrs. Patrick Campbell a 
leading actress; at this moment she is the leading 
actress in London. Miss Ellen Terry may charm us, 
Miss Marion Terry may soothe us, Miss This and 
Miss That may do this and that; but now, in Mrs. 
Ebbsmith’s phrase, is Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
“hour.” In the plays that most interest us to-day she 
has been the protagonist—indeed, I am not sure that 
when Mr. Pinero comes to be, as the mathematicians 
say, “ evaluated,” a large factor in him will not have 
to be labelled “ Mrs. Patrick Campbell.” (See what 
Mrs. Tanqueray has been, see what Mrs. Ebbsmith 
is, without her; but this is not the moment to 
pursue that line of inquiry.) Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
then, has had to appear as Fédora. The result is 
exactly what might have been expected. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell acts with her temperament—that 
is, she is rather than acts; she must be herself or 
nothing. Now, Fédora is not Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
but Mme. Sarah Bernhardt; the part was fitted 
to the Bernhardtian model. Some critics, I see, 
confounding virtue with necessity, have con- 
gratulated Mrs. Patrick Campbell on refraining 
from any imitation of Mme. Bernhardt in the 
part. This is a very “Norman compliment ;” it is 
to congratulate Mrs. Campbell on undertaking the 
part of Fédora, and stedfastly purposing not to play 
it in the only way in which it may be said to exist. 
There is not a ha'porth of the Slav in the English 
actress, not a ha'porth of the Byzantine on the 
mother’s side, not a ha'porth of Mme. Bernhardt. 
Really, she had much better have taken her stand 
on the antique ways and tried Juliet. No doubt 
she will, in time. Meanwhile, I hope M. Sardou, full 
of years and honours, will retire from play-writing 
and let me recover my temper. 


A. B. W. 
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THE SULTAN AND THE ARMENIAN SCHEME, 


—_ <2 —— 


CONSTANTINOPLE, May 24, 1895, 


J AM at a loss to understand the motive which has 

led the London press to violently attack the 
scheme of reforms adopted by the Powers, Is it to 
frighten the Sultan and induce him to accept the 
plan, lest a worse thing befall him? Is it to stir up 
the revolutionary party among the Armenians to 
create new difficulties? Or is it to be taken simply 
as the verdict of sympathising friends who are sure 
that they know more than the doctors, and could 
have prescribed better themselves? 

No consultation was ever held over a moribund 
patient which involved more difficulties than this. 
Doctors are not permitted to amputate the head to 
relieve pains in the limbs; and when itis a question 
only of palliatives, the doctors are quite as likely to 
know what is to be done as the old women in the 
neighbourhood. If any one fancies that there was 
some short and easy method of dealing with this 
question which might have been adopted it is 
simply an evidence of their total ignorance of the 
conditions to be met. Most of the evils suffered by 
the Armenians are due to the fact that the Turkish 
administration is rotten to the core, and they suffer 
in common with their Turkish neighbours—especially 
from the corruption of the courts—excessive 
taxation and brutal methods of collecting taxes, 
and the lawlessness of Kurds and Circassians. 
The scheme of the Ambassadors undertakes 
to remedy these evils for both Turks and Armenians 
in six vilayets by a pian of local self-government. 
In addition to this, it undertakes to reverse or 
counteract the policy of the present Sultan to limit 
the rights of his Christian subjects, and especially to 
persecute the Armenians, who have heretofore been 
without any recognised foreign protection such as 
the Greeks have enjoyed. To accomplish this end 
they have practically established a European Pro- 
tectorate over the Armenians, which England 
especially will be expected to enforce. 

As to the details of the plan, they are of 
secondary importance. They are not exactly what 
I should have proposed, buat they were the best 
which could be won from France and Russia, and 
any conceivable plan would have involved exactly 
the same difficulties in execution as the present 
one—in the corruption and vis inertiae of the 
Administration—as well as in the hostility of the 
Palace to any intervention in behalf of the Christians. 
If the Sultan yields to pressure and accepts this plan, 
this will be the beginning, not the end, of the real 
task undertaken by the English Government. It has 
not entered upon it with a light heart, or with any 
doubt as to the difficulties involved. For the 
efficient protection of the Armenians it depends 
upon the control to be exercised by its Ambassador 
at Constantinople, and its Consuls in the provinces. 
It hopes that this may be lightened and facilitated 
by the work of the High Commissioner and the 
mixed commission at Constantinople—and it is cer- 
tainly important that the appointment of theseshould 
be carefully guarded. The Armenians are unanimous 
in thinking that the High Commissioner should be a 
European—I am not so sure of this myself. If we 
could have a foreign military force to support him for 
a few years, I should say by all means a European, but 
without it I do not believe that a European can do 
much. Still the feeling of the Armenians is to be taken 
into account, for the mass of them in the interior 
are in such an exalted and unreasonable frame of 
mind that they may give the Powers more trouble 
than the Turks. The intelligent Armenians in 
Constantinople are quite as patriotic, but they 
understand the situation, and are inclined to accept 
the protectorate involved in this scheme as a 
sufficient guarantee that whatever is possible will 
be done for them. They see that unless they 
co-operate heartily with the English Government 
the condition of the people will be worse than ever. 









And they realise that nothing will be gained except 
by patient, long-continued conflict, which may some 
day bring on a crisis as acute as the present. 

There are certain other points in connection with 
this scheme which are still open questions, and may 
be discussed freely, but a general attack upon the 
scheme seems to me unreasonable and impolitic, as 
well as unjust to Sir Philip Currie, who merits the 
highest praise for the zeal and skill with which he 
has conducted these most difficult negotiations. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the Sultan, the 
demands of the Powers reverse the whole policy of 
his reign, revolutionise six provinces—two-thirds of 
the population of which are Mohammedans—and 
limit his sovereignty by establishing a European 
Protectorate over two millions of his subjects. He 
has had the joint note under consideration for two 
weeks, and is expected to reply to it to-day 
or to-morrow. The city has been full of 
“authentic reports” of his actions, words 
and feelings—many of which have probably been 
telegraphed to Europe: but all such reports are 
to be distrusted,and most of them are without any 
basis of truth. As far as I can learn, enlightened 
Turkish opinion here has favoured submission ; but 
some of the Ministers have used very violent lan- 
guage on the other side. Whatever the Sultan may 
decide he will decide for himself. He may ask a 
fetva from the Sheik-ul-Islam; but this is only a 
formality, for this official is simply a tool of the 
Sultan, and does what he is ordered to do. He will 
have to consider the discontented Turks as well as 
the Allied Powers; for whichever way he may decide, 
they may take advantage of it to stir up a revolu- 
tion. I think, however, that the greater danger 
would result from his refusal, in a conflict with the 
Powers, as this would furnish a favourable oppor- 
tunity for a movement in Constantinople and the 
pretence that he was endangering the Empire. 

Whatever may have been his personal responsi- 
bility for the Sassoun massacres, in regard to which 
we trace no positive knowledge, it cannot be denied 
that this intervention of the Powers is the direct 
and inevitable result of the anti-Christian policy 
which his Government has pursued with ever- 
increasing zeal for many years, and no one supposes 
that his acceptance of the demands of the Powers 
will put an end to this policy. The execution of the 
plan will meet with obstacles of every description, 
and there will be no change of policy until it has 
been made clear that the Powers are both able and 
determined to overthrow it. It is not at all im- 
possible that the policy and the Empire may fall 
together, though it should be distinctly understood 
by the Mohammedan world that this is no part of 
the plan of the Powers. It is exactly what they 
wish to avoid. There is no trace of any Anti- 
Mohammedan propaganda in the action of the 
Powers ; and if their plan is carried out, the Moham- 
medans will gain as much as the Armenians. There 
is no greater disgrace to the Mohammedan name 
than the corruption and oppression of the Turkish 
Government, which falls on Christian and Moslem 
alike, and the unjust oppression of peaceful subjects 
who faithfully pay their tribute, and are con- 
sequently entitled to protection. 








WHAT WILL KING OSCAR II. DO? 


ORWAY, a country with one of the most free 
and democratic Constitutions in the world, has 

now been without a responsible Ministry for sixteen 
weeks. It may seem strange and incredible in this 
age of recognised constitutional government, but 
such is, at any rate, the present state of political 
affairs in Norway. King Oscar has this year been 
twice to his Norwegian capital to appoint a new 
Government, but he has failed to prevail upon his Con- 
servative counsellors to withdraw their resignation, 
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which they tendered on January 31st, and he will 
not ask the leaders of the Liberal majority 
in the Storthing to form a Cabinet unless they 
renounce all intention of upholding the former 
resolutions of the National Assembly, which es- 
tablish the absolute independence of Norway in all 
matters not referred to or described in the Act of 
Union between Sweden and Norway as common to 
the Union. The Norwegians have decided, as our 
readers know, to appoint their own consuls abroad, 
which, they maintain, is a matter that does not con- 
cern Sweden : it is not even mentioned in the Act of 
Union. The Swedes, on the other hand, contend that 
the old consular partnership must be maintained at 
any cost. As a matter of fact, Sweden has no 
political right to interfere, nor has she any voice in 
the matter; but the King sides with the Swedes, 
and will not sanction the resolution twice passed by 
the Norwegian Storthing for the establishment of 
separate consuls ; hence the present crisis. 

In the midst of this political deadlock we hear of 
the most sensational rumours of war and of grants 
and preparations for war, and that the Swedes intend 
by force to compel the Norwegians to revise their 
Constitution and the Act of Union on the basis of a 
common Foreign Minister and diplomatic repre- 
sentation abroad and of other conditions which will 
seriously affect the independence of Norway. Re- 
ports of a compact between the Norwegian Liberals 
and Russia have also been freely circulated in some 
English journals and magazines, and one begins to 
think there is, after all, some truth about a war in 
the North. Happily the rumours about the Russian 
compact have been contradicted, but the relations 
between Sweden and Norway are daily becomingmore 
strained, and apparently the national independence 
of Norway, the smaller country, is being threatened. 
It is therefore likely that the development of political 
events in the North will hereafter be watched with 
greater interest in this country, especially as England 
is not entirely without responsibility as to the main- 
tenance of the independence of Norway and its free 
Constitution. The late Mr. Samuel Laing, one of the 
few Englishmen who have made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the politics of Norway, says in his 
book on that country :— 


“Norway has a claim, morally and politically, upon the 
British nation which renders her social condition and her 
present institutions of peculiar interest. . . Great Britain is 
morally and in honour bound to preserve the national inde- 
pendence of Norway, and her singularly liberal and well- 
constructed Constitution. . . Norway can never be deprived 
of her present Constitution while there exists in the British 
Cabinet honour and respect for the guarantee given in 1814.” 


The Swedes have never quite relinquished their 
old dream of eventually conquering and making 
Norway a province or dependent State, and repeated 
attacks have in consequence been made upon the 
liberty and independence of the Norwegians, who 
have, however, up to the present successfully repelled 
all such attempts. The Norwegians have become 
more and more attached to their Constitution, which 
during the last three generations has developed upon 
sound democratic lines, according to the principles of 
their fundamental law, and this attachment will be 
found to bethe greatest obstacle to any closer relations 
or fresh bonds in the Act of Union with Sweden. 
The Norwegians do not desire to alter a single 
paragraph in the Act of Union; but, on the other 
hand, they will not agree to any new or closer bonds. 
They insist upon full equality in the Union according 
to the Act itself, and maintain in consequence their 
full right to reject all Swedish interference in their 
affairs. The Union can only exist if based upon 
friendship; but, as in true friendship between two 
persons, the stronger and richer friend must 
not claim any right to pose as the “superior,” 
nor must he interfere in his weaker and poorer 
friend's affairs and household management. This 
the Swedes, most unwisely, will not recognise or 
acknowledge, and the King has, no doubt, on more 
than one occasion, been made the scapegoat of 














Swedish ambition and desires. It may be admitted 
that it is a very difficult position to be the con- 
stitutional king of two independent countries with 
different national life and aspirations like Sweden 
and Norway. But the Norwegians can only refer 
their King to the terms in their Constitution and in 
the Act of Union upon which he became their Sove- 
reign; and King Oscar will have to make up his 
mind whether he will fulfil his duties accordingly as 
King of Norway, without allowing himself to be 
influenced by the politics and designs of Sweden, or 
whether he will resort to forcible means for settling 
the dispute. It is no longer a question whether the 
Norwegians have the right to appoint their own 
consuls ; it seems now to be more a question whether 
their King is a constitutional monarch or no. 

During the last four or five months the Swedish 
papers have been full of hostile and threatening 
articles against Norway, but much importance 
cannot be attached to these. King Oscar, as the 
Sovereign of Norway, has sworn allegiance to the 
Norwegian Constitution and to uphold it. He is not 
likely to break his royal oath and become a traitor 
to Norway by declaring war simply because the 
Norwegians demand to have their own consuls. 
The question of a separate, responsible Foreign 
Minister is certainly on the programme of the 
Liberal party in Norway, and has been upheld by 
the majority of the electors; but no Bill to this 
effect has been discussed or passed by the Parliament, 
and the King has not been asked to sanction such 
a Bill. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof!" For the present, the Norwegian people 
ask their King to sanction the Consular Service Bill 
and to carry it into effect, and no constitutional 
monarch can refuse his sanction to a Bill approved 
of by the majority in the country on the ground 
that he objects to another measure that will come on 
for discussion later, dictating all the time to the 
people’s representatives: “I shall not sanction this 
first Bill till you undertake to give up altogetber 
the other Bill, and let me arrange things as I like.” 
In the meantime, the press, the Court and official 
party around the King in Sweden persist in their 
hostile attitude and their warlike threats. It would 
be well to remind them and their royal master of the 
words of Emperor William of Germany, who, accord- 
ing to M. Jules Simon, not long ago said : “I consider 
the chief of a State who would expose his country to 
War as a madman or a criminal.” X. 








MEG. 


—~oo—— 


HE first time I saw Meg I thought she might be 

nine or ten, and thereby wounded a mother’s 
heart deeply. She was nearly twelve, and already 
was knowing what work meant as a “half-timer” 
in one of the factories of the town. To be sure, when 
I looked at her again, I saw she must be twelve—or 
twelve hundred! She is a creature of two looks: 
one, the aspect of the eternal hills, the other, the 
innocent one natural to her years; but oftenest, as 
I have come to see, those looks of youth and eld are 
blended in some or other quaint proportion, and she 
ceases to be childlike or ancient or human at all, 
and is something uncanny, strayed from Elfland. 

At the very outset of our acquaintance I was so 
ill-guided as to crack a joke and so establish a repu- 
tation. I don’t pretend t» an excelling wit, but 
whenever Meg and I meet, I stand and deliver. She 
is a perfect glutton for laughter or pleasure of any 
kind, and manages to extract it from the unlikeliest 
material. It is feverishly she takes her pleasure, 
always in hot haste as if she set a grown-up person’s 
value on time. Indeed, Meg’s time is pretty well 
taken up with what even she cannot call amusement. 
Every second day she rises about five in the morning 
to be at the mill by six; and in the mill she works 
for ten hours at the same thing. It is not nice to 
rise from a warm bed so early, and then to trudge a 
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mile or so, trying to eat a slice of bread that feels 
rather dry toswallow. It is not nice even in summer, 
but in winter, ugh! The wind blows, and the rain 
pours, or snow falls, and it is cold enough to freeze 
the marrow. 

Meg doesn’t love the mill very much, nor the 
school either, to which she goes on the other days. 
This school was built by the mill-owner, for the use 
of his “ half-timers,” and there never was a school 
like it in the world before. It is a beauty both inside 
and out, and it has an open playground for the fair 
weather, and a covered one for the wet, and flowers 
are blooming at the front; but in spite of all, Meg 
hates it. She doesn’t play much in the playgrounds, 
open or covered. The big bargain is to be got in the 
streets outside—the big bargain of excitement and 
indulgence in what is forbidden. If the passer-by, 
man or woman, varies by a hair’s-breadth from the 
average, by that hair’s-breadth he or she suffers. 
Believe one who has been tried by it! Let a man’s 
attire lag behind or outstrip the fashion; let him 
neglect his barber for a matter of days, and the fact 
is shrieked to heaven by a hundred little throats. 
It is a shade worse with women, and the glee of those 
small helots grows simply devilish over a girl of 
their own age but of better fortune. 

I cannot say I like Meg's idea of play—in fact, 
I extremely dislike it, and think she would be better 
in her playground, throwing a ball or chasing her 
neighbour; but she has her excuses. The flat in 
which she works at the mill is not a nice place: it is 
always hot, never being let under ninety degrees for 
the purposes of the manufacture, and she has to 
strip to one petticoat and her chemise and takes off 
her boots and stockings. Besides, there are a good 
many smells about the place, of boiling starch, and 
wax and oil, and waste steam and gas-scorched air, 
and there is the sight of the used starch if one cares 
to look at it, and, to wind up, the noise of a pande- 
monium of wheels. Workmen do not care to do 
repairs in that room, and one who has engineered it 
in the Red Sea in an as-little-expense-as-is-legal 
boat, prefers life aboard that vessel of commerce. 
In the Red Sea, one never steps into an outside 
below freezing. 

So at noonday, when Meg is let loose from school 
for an hour, she has mind of a yesterday spent in 
such a place, and the prospect of a to-morrow in the 
same home for little salamanders ; and all the present 
day is taken up with school, and the afternoon with 
running errands for her mother, and the night with 
stupid lessons. There is only this one green oasis of 
an hour in all the howling wilderness of work, and 
it must be packed full with riot or else be haunted 
for ever with regret. I think, too, it is somewhat a 
matter of nerves. Once her brother came home from 
work with a splendid joke, which he burst upon Meg, 
and she laughed at it, and laughed and laughed, and 
they couldn’t stop her from laughing. She was ill in 
bed all next day. 

Sunday, it is true, is a blessed relief, though 
there are wicked giants still in the land, who seek to 
mure her up in morning meetings, and church, and 
Sunday-school. Winter or wet weather may see her 
in those places; but in summer, she breaks the 
bounds, and takes (her own words) “ Walker's ‘bus 
for the Rev. Mr. Greenfield's.” I have seen her knee- 
deep in a burn two miles from any town, shocking 
the Presbyterian Sabbath to smithereens, with all the 
power of all the lungs that are left her. It is her 
way of blowing off steam, and when it is over she 
has grown almost tractable. She can talk to you 
then if you happen to meet her, and will amuse you 
the whole way back to town—edify you also, 
perhaps. 

She is expecting, she may say, a row from the 
“auld wife” for skipping church to-day; but she 
does not care; the “auld wife” is always finding 
fault. In all ignorance, I ask who the “auld wife” 
is, and she does blush a little to own she means her 
mother. But the momentary check is soon forgotten, 
and she is off castle-building and dreaming of the 











time when she will have turned sixteen. This is the 
proper age to let down the frock, and gather up the 
hair in a bun. A girl who works beside her has a 
big sister over seventeen, and last holiday she went 
to Edinburgh with a young man and saw the castle, 
and the palace, and Mons Meg, and the regalia of 
Scotland, and best of all, dined in a palace of mirrors 
and cushions, with a waiter handing the plates. It 
didn’t cost her a penny, Meg says: it was all sheer 
profit. Oh, the luck of that companion’s sister! with 
her big pay, out of which she gives her mother just 
as much as she deserves, and keeps the rest to herself! 
She has four dresses, and a tweed waterproof, and a 
jacket edged with fur, an umbrella, a sunshade, two 
pairs of boots, tan shoes, ball slippers, and really I 
don’t know what else. At any-rate, Meg sighs to be 
seventeen. 

Bat the red-letter day of the year is the “ half- 
timers’” ball. It is given by her employer, who is 
a good soul in his way, and who would do anything 
for his “ half-timers” but cease to make profit out 
of them. It is a grand affair, and talked about 
weeks beforehand. This year the ball was to see 
the first of Meg’s annual frock, but her mother heard 
of a neighbour's girl and some low-bosomed, dance- 
frippery affair ; and Meg's heart was gladdened with 
a gorgeous costume, a string of beads, patent leather 
shoes, and a fan. And so “ perished,” as they say 
in that town, the poor earnings of half a year! It 
is half a holiday they get on the day of the ball, 
and the male person must walk unshorn till to- 
morrow ; for his barber is busy dressing little girls’ 
hair, at sixpence a head. Then comes the question 
of conveyance. There is the tram, to be sure, and 
it is good enough for those who go in their Sunday 
clothes; but for the cream of the cream like Meg, 
well, it is a triflelow. A cab is what is needed—a 
cab at eighteenpence, no less! She and other girls 
of the right set go shares, and the cab goes round 
the houses like a cart collecting eggs. Idon’t expect 
to be believed, but I understate the fact if I say 
there were less than ten in Meg's cab, last year! 

The hall is decked like heaven on a small scale, 
and there are tea and buns, and songs and recita- 
tions and speeches, and then the dancing. Meg— 
takes every dance, and, in recounting her conquests 
next day, if she forgets the names she makes others 
—* Carrots,” “ the pock-markit ane.” I make 
no doubt she likes the dancing, as she does not like 
the speeches—“ jaw,” she calls it, and there is a 
deal of it. Her master proves the proposition yearly 
that work does no harm to little girls so long as 
it is a good sort of chap that gives it; and after 
him the minister of religion on the platform 
rises, all glowing and as human as a divine can 
be. His rapid eyes take in the long rows of 
soap-polished faces and frizzy hair, the straths 
of buns and tea cups, the whole sham-brilliant, 
paper-tissue surface of things, and, quoting the 
“coming to scoff and remaining to pray,” he sings 
his humorous palinode. Expecting the opposite, 
he had found the children bright, happy, well-cared 
for, and since that was the result of the “ half-time” 
system it was God’s speed to it for him! Why, 
looking at the sea of bright faces before him, he 
could hardly believe they had any work to do at all 
—hard work he meant—but just enough to keep 
them from the bane of idleness, and smarten them 
up, and make them hardy warriors for the stern battle 
of life. After him a deluge of foremen and managers, 
and outside people who have axes to grind, and their 
oratory—! Well, well, man does not live by work 
alone,and sometimes he lives by the flattering tongue. 

But the minister is right: those little girls grow 
precocious and are hardened. Those are not his 
words, of course—for his vocabulary is as poor as 
his taste—but they are what his words mean. The 
factory differs from the home, and grown-up people 
differ as they are in the one or other; and responsi- 
bility in the home falls off in the factory, because, I 
suppose, it is anything for a life not too quiet or 
colourless. But knowledge falls into little pitchers, 
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muddy knowledge, deflowered for the sake of an 
odious jest. I have heard little girls from this excel- 
lent school of life gaily prattling, as our minister 
might say, over as gross obscenity as ever lay packed 
on dunghill imagination. I have not overheard Meg, 
but Iam not so fatuous as to believe she turns deaf 
ears to so promising matter. 

But she has sins in plenty that are well known, 
and there is her present mood to witness, full of 
fierce, hectic desire to turn into jest everything good 
or bad in this unhappy world. It is the kind of 
pleasure she likes more and more. How it will end 
and when is hard to tell, but in the meantime it 
contracts the horizon and smuts the sky. I do not 
find fault with her; she must have relief from 
dulness—violent relief from deadly dulness. If she 
is a little monster, it is the fault of the quintessential 
stupidity which has abruptly ravished her from the 
kingdom of play, while yet her citizenship was good, 
which has press-ganged her for that stern battle of 
life about which every ass must have his bray 
while yet she has no armour of reflection, nor the 
sword of bodily strength. Since it has made her, 
perhaps it will abide her. As for her—poor little 
conscript of twelve! HuGH BEVERIDGE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 


DEAR Srr,—We poor foreigners cannot see farther than our 
nose. Here I am at a loss to understand why there are still 
some Englishmen who do not accept the reports of the Daily 
Telegraph, Daily News, Times, ete., Commissioners in Turkey 
about Armenia and the troubles there. Please, Mr. Editor, help 
my ignorance. I want to write logically, though I am a woman ! 

I repeat the problem as they teach us to do at school. Why 
this disbelief on the part of some Englishmen? Is it because, 
like Thomas, they have not seen? Now, the Porte does not want 
them to see. Have they been on the Sassoon spot since the 
massacres in order that they might see? No. They generall 
have remained quietly at home in rainy, but es = | naiead. 
Then the matter for them is one of reasoning (note, please, that 
I do not allow myself to call it unreasoning), 

Well, I will follow them on their own ground. They think 
such atrocities impossible, therefore they must allow me this 
question: Do they know history? History teaches us what 
things are possible in such a world as ours. It shows us what 
religious fanaticisin can do ; and all such persecutions have their 
root in the religious element. Remember St. Bartholomew as 
one example only of that which is possible to fanaticism. You 
see, when its power is left unchecked, what the reigning element 
of a country cen do against people of another religion than its 
own—of another belief than the national one. Will these un- 
believers in Mohammedan misdeeds doubt St. Bartholomew be- 
cause they themselves were not present ? This would be childish. 

I repeat the question: Why such want of belief? Is it that 
the stories of the correspondents are untrustworthy through 
their partiality to the Armenians ? As far as the Daily Tele. 
graph Commissioner goes, who was the first to testify to the 
truth, this cannot be; for his first letter (received by post after 
his first telegrams) and all the past of the Daily Telegraph 
prove the contrary. This Commissioner went to Turkey rather 
prejndiced against than for the Armenian account, but, in 
what we poor foreigners call a manly way, he acknowledged 
afterwards the truth wherever he found it, though it was con- 
trary to his previous ideas. This, in our opinion, adds to the 
strength of his testimony. 

If these be not the causes of what doubt still remains, must 
we seek deeper, and ask our doubting friends whether they will 
not believe for some reasons of their own? Have they perhaps 
som? interest in not doing so? Of course they cannot approve 
such atrocities, but they can deny wholesale, and say, No, no! 
like a mother sometimes says, No, no! shaking her head and 
stopping her ears if some one tells her of her children’s misdeeds. 
Is it then, perhaps, that the Turkish Government is the child of 
Great Britain >—Yours truly, 

Lucy THOUMAIEN—née RossIER DE VISME. 





SIGNOR CRISPIS MARRIAGES. 


Srr,—The sensational article, published in the Paris Figaro 
of Friday, May 24th, under the title “ Le dossier Crispi,” 
incidentally justifies the part taken by me in a needless con- 
trovere> carried on in THE SPEAKER from February 16th to 
March 16th of this year. I am unwilling to appreciate the 





policy of the Italian Opposition in giving these documents 
to the world, but Signor Crispi himself, in an interview with the 
correspondent of the Paris Journal, has qualified them as 
“ vieilles histoires.” 

The substance of one of these “old stories” was given by me 
as a possible explanation of the Pope’s action in regard to 
Signor Crispi’s latest marriage. For this I was vehemently 
taken to task by Mr. W. L. Alden, who denied that the known 
circumstances of the case warranted such an explanation, or that 
it had “ ever been in the common talk of Palermo.” 

I have now simply to translate a few lines of the Figaro 
article, omitting only its moral criticism. 

“The sixth wrapper [of the collection of documents turned 
over by ex-Prime Minister Giolitti to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Five] contained eight letters of M. Crispi and one 
hundred and two of Donna Lina, his wife. . . . 

“As to the sixth wrapper... it is here that the exact 
determination of the matrimonial situation of M. Crispi finds its 

place. 

M. Francesco Crispi had for first wife Mlle. Félicité Valle, 
whom he married at Palermo before 1848. [Mr. Alden denied 
any other marriage of Signor Crispi before 1854 than that with 
Signorina Sciarra, also at Palermo, ‘where he lived with her 
until her death in 1843."] During the lifetime of this wife 
[Mlle. Valle], he married religiously in Malta, 1854, Mlle. 
Rosalie Montmasson [sic], with whom he made the campaign of 
the Thousand of Marsala. 

“Next he abandoned her, to marry civilly at Naples, in 1878, 
Mile. Barbagallo; now, as M. Crispi was (alvendy married to 
Mile. Valle, in 1854, his unlawful marriage with Mlle. 
Montmasson [in that year] was null. Mlle. Valle having died, 
M. Crispi was free to marry a third wife; if therefore the 
Catholie Chureh has believed itself obliged to bless his union 
with Mlle. Barbagallo, this means that it has found no legitimate 
canonical impediment to such a marriage. Mme. Crispi | Barba- 
gallo}, in the hundred and two letters, of which there is question, 
has written her impressions currente calamo,” ete. 

StopparD DEWEY. 








A SOLDIER'S LETTER. 


— 


J\O not grieve that you spoke no word, 
(When at last they tell you that I am dead), 
Ah, do not grieve, my darling, my bird, 
That never, for us, good-bye was said ! 
For well I knew that our hearts conferred, 
And all was uttered, though nought was heard, 
When soul with soul was in silence wed. 


Nothing was known by those who stood, 

(Nor dreamed of our mystery, yours and mine), 
Beside us there in the fragrant wood, 

Where the dewy flowers grew fair and fine: 
They said the day had been long and good ;— 
The Poet, who made your womanhood, 

Had fashioned for us a day divine. 


I asked no pledge, I took no kiss ; 

(He sang of it all, the nightingale )— 
Love, I am dying, who tell you this— 

But I knew you would not flinch, nor fail, 
And the rending anguish, half, was bliss, 
As I met your eyes and could not miss 

What would for my life and death avail. 


You know not what the sweet eyes said, 

( You were ever the one to take the blame !) 
And when you are told that I am dead, 

As if you had scarcely heard my name, 
You will hardly dare to bow the head, 
Until these passionate lines be read 

Of a love beyond all word or claim. 


But now that death ordains eclipse 
Of joy that made my daylight’s sum, 
And life for me in darkness dips 
On seas no human line can plumb, 
(For words unspoken you shall not weep, 
Nor scourge yourself as the blind and dumb | 
Your soul gave mine what in death I keep !) 
This letter over the ocean slips, 
By the carrier birds, the white-winged ships, 
To bless for ever your silent lips, 
For the life that is, and the life to come. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





BJORNSON’'S First MANNER. 


SEE that the stories promised in Mr. Heinemann’s 
new series of translations of Bjirnson are “ Syn- 
nivé Solbakken,” “ Arne,” “ A Happy Boy,” “The 
Fisher Maiden,” “The Bridal March,” “ Magnhild,” 
and “Captain Mansana.” The first, “Synnivé Sol- 
bakken,” appeared in 1857. The others are dated 
thus :—“ Arne” in 1858, “‘A Happy Boy” in 1860, 
“The Fisher Maiden” in 1868, “ The Bridal March” 
in 1873, “ Magnhild” in 1877, and “ Captain Mansana” 
in 1879. There are some very significant gaps here, 
the most important being the eight years’ gap 
between “ A Happy Boy” and “ The Fisher Maiden.” 
Again, after 1879 Bjirnson ceased to write novels 
for a while, returning to the charge in 1884 with 
“Flags are Flying in Town and Haven,” and follow- 
ing up with “In God’s Way,” 1889. Translations of 
these two novels have also been published by Mr. 
Heinemann (the former under an altered title, “ The 
Heritage of the Kurts"’) and, to use Mr. Gosse’s words, 
are the works by which Bjirnson is best known 
to the present generation of Englishmen. “ They 
possess elements which have proved excessively 
attractive to certain sections of our public; indeed, 
in the case of ‘In God's Way,’ a novel which was by 
no means successful in its own country at its original 
publication, has enjoyed an aftermath of popularity 
in Scandinavia, founded on reflected warmth from 
its English admirers.” 


Taking, then, Bjirnson’s fiction apart from his other 
writings (with which I confess myself unacquainted), 
we find that it falls into three periods, pretty sharply 
divided. The earliest is the idyllic period, pure and 
simple, and includes “Synnivé,” “Arne,” and “A 
Happy Boy.” Then with “ The Fisher Maiden” we 
enter on a stage of transition. It is still the idyll; 
but it grows self-conscious, elaborate, confused by the 
realism that was coming into fashion all over 
Europe; and the trouble and confusion grow until 
we reach “Magnhild.” With “Flags are Flying” 
and “In God’s Way” we reach a third stage—the 
stage of realism, some readers would say. I should 
not agree. But these tales certainly differ remark- 
ably from their predecessors. They are much longer, 
to begin with; in them, too, realism at length pre- 
ponderates ; and they are probably as near to pure 
realism as Bjirnson will ever get. 


If asked to label these three periods, I should call 
them the periods of (1) Simplicity, (2) Confusion, 
(3) Dire Confusion. 


I speak, of course, as a foreigner, obliged to read 
Bjérnson in translations. But perhaps the disability 
is not so important as it seemsat first sight. Trans- 
lations cannot hide Bjirnson’s genius; nor obscure 
the truth that his genius is essentially lyrical, 
essentially idyllic. Now if one form of literary 
expression suffers more than another by translation 
it is the idyll. Its bloom is peculiarly delicate; its 
freshness peculiarly quick to disappear under much 
handling of any kind. But all the translations leave 
“Arne” a masterpiece, and “Synnivé” and “ The 
Happy Boy.” 


How many artists bave been twisted from their 
natural bent by the long vogue of “ naturalism,” we 
shall never know. We must make the best of the 
great works which have been produced under its 
influence, and be content with that. But we may 
say with some confidence that Bjirnson’s genius 
was unfortunate in the date of its maturity. He 
was born on the 8th of December, 1832, in a lonely 
farmhouse among the mountains, at the head of 
the long valley called Osterdalen; his father being 
priest of Kvikne parish, one of the most savage 
in all Norway. After six years the family removed 
to Naesset, in the Romsdal, “a spot as enchanting 
and as genial as Kvikne is thre verse.” Mr. Gosse, 
who prefaces Mr. Heinemann’s new series with a 












study of Bjirnson’s writings, quotes a curious 
passage, in which Bjérnson records the impression of 
physical beauty made upon his childish mind by the 
physical beauty of Naesset :— 


“Here in the parsonage of Naesset—one of the loveliest 
places in Norway, where the land lies broadly spreading where 
two fjords meet, with the green braeside above it, with water. 
falls and farmhouses on the opposite shore, with billow 
meadows and cattle away towards the foot of the valley, and, 
far overhead, along the line of the fjord, mountains shooting 
promontory after promontory out into the lake, a big farmhouse 
at the extremity of each—here in the parsonage of Naesset, 
where I would stand at the close of the day and gaze at the 
sunlight playing over mountain and fjord, until I wept, as 
though I had done something wrong ; and where I, descending 
on my snow-shoes into some valley, would ey as though 
bewitched by a loveliness, by a longing, which I had not the 
power to explain, but which was so great, that above the highest 
ecstasy of joy I would feel the deepest apprehension and dis- 
tress—here in the parsonage of Naesset were awakened my 
earliest sensations.” 


The passage is obviouslyimportant. And Bjérnson 
shows how much importance he attaches to the 
experience, by introducing it, or something like it, 
time after time into his stories. Readers of “In 
God's Way ”’—the latest of the novels under dis- 
cussion—will remember its opening chapter well. 


It was good fortune indeed that a boy of such 
gifts should pass his early boyhood in such surround- 
ings. Nor did the luck end here. While the young 
Bjirnson accumulated these impressions, the peasant- 
romance, or idyll of country life, was taking its place 
and growing into favour as one of the most beautiful 
forms of modern prose-fiction. Immermann wrote 
“ Der Oberhof” in 1839. Weill and Auerbach took 
up the running in 1841 and 1843. George Sand fol- 
lowed, and Fritz Reuter. Bjirnson began to write 
in 1856. “Synnévé Solbakken” and “ Arne” came 
in on the high flood of this movement. “These two 
stories,” writes Mr. Gosse, “ seem to me to be almost 
perfect; they have an enchanting lyrical quality, 
without bitterness or passion, which I look for else- 
where in vain in the prose literature of the second 
half of the century.” To my mind, without any 
doubt, they are the best work Bjérnson has ever 
done in fiction, or is ever likely todo. For they are 
simple, direct, congruous; all of one piece, as a 
flower is of a piece with its root. And never since 
has Bjérnson written a tale altogether of one piece. 


For here the luck ended. All over Europe there 
began to spread influences that may have been good 
for some artists, but were (we may say) peculiarly 
injurious to so naif and, at the same time, so personal 
a writer as Bjirnson. I think another age will find 
much the same cause to mourn over Daudet when 
it compares his later novels with the promise of 
“Lettres de Mon Moulin” and “Le Petit Chose.” 
Naturalism demands nothing more severely than 
an impersonal treatment of its themes. Of three 
very personal and romantic writers, our own 
Stevenson escaped the pit into which both Bjérnson 
and Daudet stumbled. You may say the temptation 
came later to him. But the temptation to follow an 
European fashion does, as a rule, befall a Briton last 
of all men, for reasons of which we need not feel 
proud: and the date of Mr. Hardy's stumbling is 
fairly recent, after all. Bjirnson, at any rate, began 
very soon to be troubled. Between 1864 and 1874, 
from his thirty-second to his forty-second year, 
his invention seemed, to some extent, paralysed. 
“The Fisher Maiden,” the one story written 
during that time, starts as beautifully as “ Arne ;" 
but it grows complicated and introspective: the 
psychological experiences of the stage-struck heroine 
are not in the same key as the opening chapters. 
Passing over nine years, we find “ Magnhild” much 
more vague and involved. “Here he is visibly 


affected by French models, and by the methods of 
the naturalists, but he is trying to combine them 
with his own simpler traditions of rustic realism. 
. . « » The author felt himself greatly moved by 
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fermenting ideas and ambitions which he had not 
completely mastered. There is a kind of 
uncomfortable discrepancy between the scene and 
the style, a breath of Paris and the boulevards 
blowing through the pine-trees of a puritanical 
Norwegian village. But the book is a most 
interesting link between the early peasant-stories 
and the great novels of his latest period.” 


Well, of these same “great novels "’—of “ Flags 
are Flying” and “In God's Way”—people must 
speak as they think. They seem to me the laborious 
productions of a man forcing himself still further 
and further from his right and natural bent. In 
them, says Mr. Gosse, “ Bjérnson returns, in measure, 
to the poetical elements of his youth. He is now 
capable again, as for instance in the episode of 
Ragni’s symbolical walk in the woodlands, in ‘In 
God’s Way,’ of passages of pure idealism.” Yes, he 
returns—‘‘in measure.” He is “capable of idyllic 
passages.” In other words, his nature reasserts itself, 
and he remains an imperfect convert. “He has 
striven hard to be a realist, and at times he has 
seemed to acquiesce altogether in the naturalistic 
formula, but in truth he has never had anything 
essential with M. Zola.” In other words, he has fallen 
between two stools. He has tried to expel nature 
with a pitchfork and has failed. He has put his 
hand to the plough and has looked back: or (if you 
take my view of “ the naturalistic formula”) he has 
sinned, but has not sinned with his whole heart. For 
to produce a homogeneous story, either Zola or Bjirn- 
son must have been cast out utterly. 


I have quoted an example of the impressions of 
Bjérnson’s childhood. I don’t think critics have ever 
quite realised the extent to which writers of fiction 
—especially those who use a “personal” style— 
depend upon the remembered impressions of child- 
hood. Such impressions—no matter how fantastic 
—are an author's first-hand stock: and in using them 
he comes much closer to nature than when he collects 
any number of scientifically approved data to main- 
tain some view of life which he has derived from 
books. Compare “Flags are Flying” with “ Arne,” 
and you will see my point. The longer book is ten 
times as realistic in treatment, and about one-tenth 
as true to life. 





REVIEWS. 


— ee 


ADAM SMITH AND HIS SOCIETY. 


Lire oF Apam Smite. By John Rae. London: Macmillan 


& Co. 

R. RAE tells us in his preface that the fullest ac- 
al count of the Life of the author of the “* Wealth 
of Nations” is still the memoir by Dugald Stewart, but 
that so many scattered items of information have 
been published in the century since its appearance 
that it has become desirable to collect them, sup- 
plementing the collection with such letters and 
unpublished matter as it bas been still possible to 
procure. He has, therefore, put together, with an 
industry and care which are beyond praise, every 
scrap of information bearing on Smith's life and 
surroundings that he could find, and has incidentally 
added a good deal that is interesting about various 
friends or acquaintances of the philosopher—includ- 
ing, among others, Burke, Hume, and Samuel Rogers. 
The result is, of course, not an artistic biography, 
and it can hardly be said that the portrait of the 
philosopher stands out very clearly from the back- 
ground. But the book is eminently readable all the 
same—a mass of curious details and anecdotes from 
which the reader must construct his own conception 
of the author of the “ Wealth of Nations” and the 
“Theory of Mora! Sentiments,” and in which he will 
also find a great deal of interesting information as 
to the literary and social history of Scotland. 








On one subject in particular, the history of edu- 

cation, the book enables one to construct a tolerably 
definite conception of Smith's surroundings and his 
work. As everyone knows, Smith had a low opinion 
of universities, and it is hardly surprising. He went 
from Glasgow University to Balliol with a Snell 
exhibition; and the Snell exhibitioners were as 
pariahs in Balliol, then the home of Jacobitism. 
Only a few months after Smith left it some of the 
men celebrated the birthday of the then representa- 
tive of the Stuart line, Cardinal York, rushed out 
into the streets, mauled the “ Hanoverians,” and 
created a riot. The Master set them a Latin impo- 
sition; the courts gave them two years’ imprison- 
ment. There was some purpose in the “rag” after 
a college wine in those days. Imagine, let us say, 
the undergraduates of Jesus to-day sallying out 
to avenge the Welsh Church on the person of the 
casual Liberal wayfarer! Smith never went home 
in vacation; he suffered from the “slackness” that 
the climate of Oxford produces on her sons. He 
lived, it would seem, on his exhibition of £40 
per annum—it was possible then—and having 
come up from the stimulating atmosphere of 
Glasgow he found that there was not even the 
pretence of instruction in college. He had the run 
of the library, but otherwise did not enjoy his life 
very much. Returning home to Kirkcaldy with a 
good deal of miscellaneous knowledge, he edited the 
scattered poems of the author of “The Braes of 
Yarrow,” lectured on his own account on English 
literature in Edinburgh, and became Professor of 
Logic at Glasgow. He lectured on the modest 
annual income of £170 or so—liable to diminution, it 
is curious to learn, by the light guineas of thrifty 
students, so that some professors always weighed 
their fees—took his men also sine ulla solennitate 
(much after the manner of an Oxford tutor to-day 
taking Greats essays), laid the foundation of his 
“Theory of Moral Sentiments,” and watched his 
audience as a good lecturer should. During one 
whole session, he said, a certain student “with a 
plain but expressive countenance,” served as a sort 
of thermometer of the class. His students’ notes of 
his lectures seem to have been on sale at the 
booksellers’—a practice stopped by Professor Caird, 
we think, some years ago. He worked hard at uni- 
versity business, in spite of his oddities and absence 
of mind—for Glasgow was then a very active place, 
as well as a very pretty one. The activity remains ; 
the beauty, alas, must be inferred. But it does not 
increase one’s respect for the Scotch universities 
then to find that professors bought their posts—at 
least in Edinburgh—and that Hume had a ‘scheme 
for getting Smith a professorship there by requiring 
the then holder to deliver lectures, as it was certain 
that, rather than face such an ordeal, he would 
resign forthwith. Still, we have known professor- 
ships whose holders were not expected to lecture, or 
even to have the faintest acquaintance with their 
subject, since Adam Smith's time, and further south 
than Edinburgh. 

It is hardly wonderful, all things considered, that 
Smith was unfavourable to the universities as he 
knew them. It is perhaps more so that he con- 
demned the “grand tour,” seeing that the pupil to 
superintend whose studies abroad he resigned his 
professorship (fancy a Scotch professor doing that 
now!) was a very worthy and intelligent young 
duke, and seeing, too, how much Smith owed to the 
residence abroad, which brought him into contact 
with men like Voltaire, Turgot, Helvetius, Quesnay, 
and other economists, and gave him so many of those 
economic facts which the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” 
makes use of. 

Of that work itself Mr. Rae has not very much 
to tell us. It made way among the public; it in- 
fluenced the very first Budget after its publication— 
that of Lord North in 1777; but it was not quoted 
in the House of Commons till ten years after its 
publication, nor in the House of Lords till after its 





author’s death. Here, as elsewhere, the French 
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Revolution produced reaction. But Pitt, at any 
rate, profited by it. Of him Smith said, “ What an 
extraordinary man he is! He understands any 
opinions better than I do myself.” It may be noted, 
by the way, that the book, which Auguste Comte 
justly described as a treatise on general sociology, 
was really a partial fulfilment of the promise to 
write one made in the concluding paragraph of the 
“ Theory of Moral Sentiments.” 

How the book secured for its author the modest 
reward of a Commonership of Customs, and how 
well he filled the office, need not here be told. Nor 
can we go into his relations with his friend David 
Hume. Smith, it is quite clear, though a firm 
believer in Naturai Religion, did not accept the 
specific doctrines of Christianity. There is much 
in the book about his troubles on this score, and it 
is painful to learn that his grief at the death of his 
mother, with whom he had lived on and off for 
sixty years, was seized on by his opponents as a 
proof that he disbelieved in the Resurrection. But 
throughout life he was always more or less suspect. 
In his early days he was presented to the Glasgow 
Presbytery for heresy—one of the grounds being 
that he often smiled in church, which is not im- 
probable, from his absence of mind, 

Of this absence Mr. Rae tells some good stories. 
When conducting Charles Townshend round the 
tannery, then the pride of Glasgow, he walked into 
the tan-pit, “ whence, however, he was rescued with- 
out much difficulty.” He once, while talking, “ put 
bread and butter into the teapot, poured hot water 
on it, and then declared it the worst tea he had ever 
tasted.” At another tea-party he walked about the 
room helping himself at intervals to lumps of sugar, 
insomuch that the thrifty hostess had at last to hold 
the basin on her lap. One Sunday morning he 
went into his garden in his dressing gown. Ab- 
sorbed in thought, he walked out of the gate and for 
four miles along a road, awaking only to his state 
when he heard the bells ringing for kirk and met 
the intending worshippers. 

Indeed, the interest of the book is not economic, 
it is anecdotal: and anecdotes, unfortunately, can 
only be quoted by a reviewer who has at his disposal 
the simple columns of a daily journal. There are so 
many of them, too, that summary and selection are 
impossible. Mr. Rae tells us all he can, though not 
more than most students knew, about Smith's literary 
life, but it is bis social life that interests us most. 
We can construct a portrait, though not a very clear 
one, of the calm philosopher, eccentric in his ways 
but perfect in his temper, a good friend and a 
genial companion, amassing stores of learning, going 
through life as a placid heathen with no trace of 
mysticism or enthusiasm, but with a solid knowledge 
and strong human sympathy which is as little as 
possible correspondent to the popular conception of 
the economist. Indeed, one of the many bits of 
information we pick up is that Smith was a warm 
supporter of Sunday Schools. 


SOME RECENT VERSE. 

saramees Cuitp. By Alfred Austin. London: Macmillan 
4 0. 

Sones wita Music. By Helen, Lady Dufferin. 
John Murray. 

Tue Irish Sone-Book. Wira Music. Edited by A. P. 
Graves. New Irish Library. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Horace at CamBripGe. By Owen Seaman. London: A. D. 
Inne: & Co. 

A Century or Frencn Verse. By W. J. Robertson. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

R. L. 8S. An Evecy anp Orner Poems. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. London: John Lane. 

THe Turee Sorrows or Srory-Te.iine, and BaLLaps 


oF St. CoLumMKILLE. By Dr. Douglas Hyde. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


London : 


“ MApDoNNA's CHILD” is a reprint from Mr. Austin’s 
It is an austere idyl, told with much 


early years. 








grace and correctness, but there is no suggestion of 
wings in the volume. Still, for those who like their 
muse to go a-foot there will be considerable charm 
and many pretty ingenuities to be found in 
“ Madonna’s Child.” 

Lady Dufferin’s songs scarcely need recommend- 
ation. Her Irish peasants took the town long before 
modern idyllic writers and their themes were 
dreamt of; and, so far as one dare predict, her 
“Trish Emigrant” is one of those happy things that 
have struck immortal root in the human heart, 
This exquisitely-produced volume should give fresh 
vogue to the lady's songs. It is another instalment 
of Lord Dufferin’s filial debt to his mother’s memory. 
These are simple and lovely things to be remembered 
by. We are struck anew with the versatility of this 
beautiful Sheridan when we observe that all the 
songs except three were set to music by the poetess 
herself. 

In the “Irish Song-Book” we have also words 
and music side by side. Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves has selected, matched with old Irish airs, as 
admirable a book of Irish lyrics as heart could 
desire. The New Irish Library will scarcely fulfil a 
more pious duty to the Motherland than has been 
done in this volume. If it should set Irish folk to 
singing these wild pure measures, rather than vapid 
drawing-room songs, or London music-hall ditties 
tardily overtaken, then Mr. Graves will indeed have 
deserved well of his country. He has chosen with 
most artistic feeling, and there is the true indiffer- 
ence of the artist to mere politics in a choice 
which places “The Protestant Boys” and “The 
Maiden City” side by side with “The Wearing of 
the Green” and “The Memory of the Dead.” Love 
songs, patriotic songs, drinking and hunting songs, 
and comic songs are in Mr. Graves'’s wallet, and she 
or he would be hard to please who could not find 
here matter for choice. Occasionally, Mr. Graves 
takes such liberties with the text in the interests 
of the music that their own authors would not 
know the songs. And why, O why “I met with 
harper Tandy an’ he took me by the hand,” 
and why, “ We're Paddies and no more” for 
O'Hagan’s stirring refrain, “ We're Paddies ever- 
more”? Irish poetry may have produced few great 
singers, but the humblest hedge-bard of them all can 
sing, and this little shilling volume contains a wealth 
of lyrical beauty. It ought to be the most popular 
issue of the New Irish Library. 

Mr. Seaman’s “ Horace at Cambridge ” has wit and 
gaiety, but scarcely enough to interest in it those 
outside University precincts. No matter how good 
such verses are, it is a pity when they emerge from 
the college magazine in which they first saw the 
light, and tickled the ears of those to whom every 
allusion was pointed and piquant. Yet Mr. Seaman’s 
book may well continue to delight his generation of 
Cantabs. It is never slipshod; it has the neatness, 
the precision, the sparkle of its Latin namesake, but 
one would prefer the poet in themes of more general 
interest to which the non-University man would not 
require a glossary. 

Mr. Robertson's handsome volume is most welcome 
to the many among us who, alert about our own 
literature, are practically as ignorant about the 
French as the Figaro and its Parisian brethren 
about English titles and manners. Mr. Robertson's 
poets range in point of time from Andié Chénier 
to Verlaine, and his specimens of their poetry are 
prefaced by very frank sketches of their lives, and 
criticism of their persons and manners. Verlaine, 
for example, he describes as possessing “ the counten- 
ance of a satyr and the instincts of a savage.” The 
biographical and critical sketches make the real 
value of the book. They give a bird's-eye view of 
the poetry France has produced in this century, and 
is yet producing... The translations of the poems are 
less satisfactory. They have the effect of discount- 
ing the praises Mr. Robertson showers upon his 
poets. But all the world knows that in translating, 
except it be the work of a genius, the delicate 
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evanescent thing that makes the poetry somehow 
escapes and leaves us but the dry bones. The trans- 
lation from Villon at the opening of the book is 
perhaps the most satisfactory of Mr. Robertson’s 
essays; but the value of his book would not have 
been lessened by the excision of the poems altogether, 
and would have been very considerably enhanced if 
he had given us the originals instead of trans- 
lations. 

From Mr. Le Gallienne we expect dainty and 
delicate poetry, and we are not disappointed in his 
latest volume. He has been a little too inclusive, as 
with an epigram or two, and such merely occasional 
verse as “ Paris Day by Day,” “My Maiden Vote,” 
and “The Animalcule on Man,” none of them 
sufficiently witty to excuse their presence in a book 
where the appeal is to the heart and the imagination. 
“Tree Worship ” is a rich poem, full of thought and 
majesty. In the Stevenson elegy Mr. Le Gallienne 
makes beautiful use of the images of “Treasure 
Island” and “ The Isle of Voices.” But, best of all, 
one loves the poet in his simple and natural themes— 
not when he is singing that London the cult of which 
is something exotic and artificial, but when he turns 
to country things and to his Cor Cordium. “ Love's 
Exchange” is so simple and winning that it might 
have been written by an Elizabethan courtier in 
that golden day when every gallant ruffled it a lover 
and a poet. But the book has no strain so touching 
as this, which, with its reticences, marks, perhaps, 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s high-water mark. 


“She loved the Autumn and the Spring, 
Sad all the songs she loved to sing ; 
And in her face was strangely set 
Some great inherited regret. 


“Some look in all things made her sigh, 
Yea, sad to her the morning sky: 
‘So sad! So sad its beauty seems ’— 
I hear her say it still in dreams. 


“Spirit of Sadness, in the spheres 
Is there an end of mortal tears ? 
Or is there still in those great eyes 
That look of lonely hills and skies ?” 


To turn from these poets of civilisation to Dr. 
Douglas Hyde is to leave those who have inherited 
cultivated traditions for one who has gone for his 
poetry to the very fountain-head—to peasants and 
bards, and long-dead heroes of battle and feasting. 
The “ Three Sorrows,” as everyone interested in Irish 
literature knows, are the Fate of the Sons of Usna, 
the Fate of the Children of Lir, and the Fate of the 
Sons of Tuireann. The form of Dr. Hyde’s ren- 
dering is somewhat conventional, and the book 
falls short of the exquisite earth-freshness of his 
Love-Songs of Connacht. One of these tales was 
turned into English verse to win the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s prize at Dublin University, and is written in 
very admirable blank verse, but with less of the 
Irish manner than we expect from Dr. Hyde. He 
apparently does not intend to render the stories 
literally, and in so far they suffer, for Dr. Hyde is 
the voice of the ancient Gaelic poetry, as only 
Ferguson, Walsh, and Callanan have been before 
him. Of course, he gives admirably the primitive 
emotions of pity and terror, and love and revenge, 
which are in the old romances; and perhaps his 
hizhest success is when he paints the forlorn con- 
dition of the Children of Lir after they had been 
turned into swans and were first exposed to the 
winter storms. Personally we prefer Dr. Hyde as a 
lyrist, and so turn with anticipation to his Fioretti 
of St. Columkille. Here his simple versification is 
very beautifully in place, and the stories of the 
Saint and the Heron, the Saint and the Horse, and 
all the other tender simplicities are rendered in 
verse of luminous sweetness and clearness. Dr. Hyde 
is, above all things, a born scholar, but that he makes 
pure and delicate poetry of his own, when he ceases 
to be the interpreter of other men, is amply proved 
by this volume of original verse. 





THE WAR OF SECESSION, 


THe Story or THE Civit War. By John Codman Ropes. 
Part 1. to the opening of the Campaigns of 1862. London 
and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A History of the American Civil War, critical yet 
impartial, according full importance to the political 
conditions to which the military situation was fre- 
quently subordinated, and reduced to a moderate 
compass, is a real need. The first great contest 
undertaken by a modern democracy, in which the 
strength and the weakness of government by the 
people are alike demonstrated, abounds in important 
lessons, and the numerous existing histories are 
either fragmentary or inconveniently detailed. To 
disentangle the complex chain of events, and to 
bring out the causes which led to operations too 
easily regarded as strategically chaotic, is a task for 
which Mr. Ropes is admirably qualified. Readers of 
his masterly work on the Waterloo campaign, one 
of the ablest of recent studies in military criticism, 
will not be disappointed in this first instalment of 
his new undertaking. 

The difference in the political point of view 
which led to the long struggle has never been more 
concisely or more fairly stated. The Southern 
people, writes Mr. Ropes, “ were not, in their own 
opinion, rebels at all; they were defending their 
States—that is, the nations to which they con- 
ceived themselves to belong—from invasion and 
conquest. . . . It is not too much to say 
that none of the usual features of a _ rebellion 
were to be perceived in the South during the war.” 
The keynote of the book is here struck, and the 
subject is rightly treated throughout as if it were 
“a war between two nations.” The seizure of the 
Southern forts, erected by the central government, 
and containing United States property, unquestion- 
ably placed the seceding States “ technically in the 
wrong,” for “ the forcible occupation of any of these 
military posts was ...an outrage on the Power 
which held them.” Although, however, President 
Buchanan had a clear mind on the question of the 
retention of the forts, differences of opinion in his 
Cabinet and military weakness prevented the de- 
spatch of reinforcements, and the unprovoked attack 
on the little garrison of Fort Sumter united the 
mass of the Northerners for a supreme effort. 
Twenty-two millions of people, including less than 
half a million of slaves, were thus thrown into 
conflict with nine millions, of whom three and a half 
millions were slaves. To the black population of the 
North, Mr. Ropes pays a deserved tribute: “They 
were trusted to take care of the families when the 
able-bodied men had gone to the war, and they never 
betrayed their trust.” In every national resource— 
wealth, manufactures, grain production, railways— 
the Northern States were far superior to their rivals, 
although—in Great Britain, at least—this fact was 
largely ignored. Most important of all, the com- 
mand of the sea remained to the North, for the navy, 
as a whole, unhesitatingly espoused the cause of the 
Union. For the sailor there was only one flag. “ He 
could not but feel... . that his country was the 
country which the Stars and Stripes represented, 
and not the State of his origin.” The conditions 
tending to foster a military spirit were, however, on 
the side of the South. “The young men of the 
better classes eagerly embraced the profession of 
arms, as offering by far the noblest opportunities for 
the exercise of the higher virtues and for attaining 
the greatest distinction in the State. . . . Inthe 
North, there was very little of this enthusiastic 
sentiment about a military life.” On both sides 
capable leaders appeared ; both proved themselves 
to be excellent soldiers worthy of the great race 
from which they sprang; but this difference of 
conditions was an important cause of the prolonging 
of the unequal struggle. 

The fact that Washington stood actually upon 
the frontier of the Federal States determined the 
opening moves of the war. Richmond, the capital of 
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the confederacy, lay less than a hundred miles to the 
south ; but was protected by natural obstacles on 
its northern and eastern sides. Three objects were 
“aimed at with more or less constancy throughout 
the war by each of the opposing armies in Virginia; 
first, the protection of the capital of its own 
country ; second, the capture of the enemy’s capital ; 
and, lastly, the defeat of the opposing army.” 
These words contain the clue to a great part of 
the military policy pursued. It was not realised 
that to crush an enemy’s forces in the field is the 
one great object of war to which all others are 
secondary. 

Brought about by “the violent language of the 
newspaper press,” and too complicated in conception 
for the capacity of the newly formed army, the brief 
campaign of Bull Run ended in disaster. It was 
essential to McDowell's success against Beauregard 
at Manassas that Patterson should hold Johnston's 
force in the Shenandoah Valley. Yet no definite 
orders were sent to Patterson, who was nearly 
seventy years of age, “not an educated soldier,” 
and “burdened by his responsibilities.” Patterson 
cannot, therefore, be wholly blamed for the in- 
activity which enabled Johnston to bring up a large 
part of his troops to the aid of his colleague, and to 
win the first battle of the war. The interesting 
strategical and tactical questions involved in the 
operations from the 16th to the 2lst July, 1861, are 
admirably discussed by Mr. Ropes, and it is to be 
noted that his statement of McDowell's strength— 
35,732 men—differs materially from that—60,000— 
with which Sir E. Hamley credited the Northern com- 
mander. “The loss of the battle was a terrible surprise 
and disappointment to the Northern people;” but 
even this bitter experience did not suffice to give due 
authority to professional opinion. As an immediate 
result, McClellan, an engineer officer, then thirty- 
five years old, was summoned to Washington to 
command, under General Scott, all the forces there 
assembled. Mr. Ropes’s estimate of McClellan's 
character is fall of real insight. The new leader 
“had a genius for organisation” and the training of 
men; “he also had a genius for impressing himself 
on men.” In his hands, strengthened by the cordial 
co-operation of “‘ every one, from the President down 
to the private soldier,” the army of the Potomac 
rapidly grew in numbers and efficiency. ‘ Between 
the 4th August and the 15th October... . at least 
100,000 men were added to the forces in Washing- 
ton and its neighbourhood,” and the necessity 
for a definite plan of campaign soon presented 
itself. 

Meanwhile, the successful Confederate generals 
were urging action upon President Davis. Their 
plan of invading the Northern States and cutting 
the communications of Washington never assumed 
practical form; but Mr. Ropes is undoubtedly right 
in regarding it as feasible, and in pointing out the 
supreme importance which success would have in- 
volved. In view of the opinion then prevailing 
abroad, another lost battle would have gravely 
compromised the cause of the North. Neither Presi- 
dent could, however, shake himself free of secondary 
considerations. Mr. Davis could not spare the men, 
having regard to “the safety of other threatened 
positions,” and the one great chance of the South was 
lost. The vivid imagination of McClellan soon pro- 
duced a grandiose plan, in obedience to popular 
demand. A “main army” of 273,000 men, in co- 
operation with “a strong naval force,” was to sweep 
down through the Atlantic States, occupying in 
succession Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Mont- 
gomery, Mobile, and New Orleans. The idea of this 
force overwhelming like a huge wave the strongholds 
of the Confederacy may have been magnificent; but, 
as Mr. Ropes justly states, “there is a flavour of 
unreality about the plan which stamps its author 
as one who lived in a world created largely by 
himself.” It was in fact wholly theoretical. 
Expeditions against various points on the seaboard 
secured easy successes ; but,except Farragut’s capture 














of New Orleans, none had any real military value, 
and McClellan's fancy lightly turned in other direc- 
tions. The memorable action of the Monitor and 
Merrimac was fought on the 8th of March, 1862, and 
the Urbana plan, which was open to grave objections, 
gave way to the Peninsula plan, which was equally 
faulty. In place of a direct advance upon the 
enemy's main army, which lay close at hand on the 
Rapidan, a circuitous movement upon Richmond, to 
be carried out under conditions most imperfectly 
understood, commended itself to McClellan's judg- 
ment. To elaborate and strategical schemes, rather 
than towards a direct and definite objective, his 
imagination turned. 

Mr. Ropes’s analysis of this period of “ plans and 
preparations” is in all respects excellent. The 
historical balance is exactly preserved; the rela- 
tions between McClellan and Lincoln are clearly set 
forth; the political situation and its bearing upon 
the issues are fully appreciated. That there existed, 
and even now exists, a “characteristic Anglo-Saxon 
indifference to, not to say contempt for, military 
art,” is a truth too little recognised. 

It is impossible, within the space of a brief notice, 
to do full justice to Mr. Ropes’s first volume. We 
have here a most valuable contribution to the 
military literature of a war which, abounding in 
great lessons, has been insufficiently studied, in 
default of such a history as we can now confidently 
expect. 





THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 


A New EnGuisH Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. Deceit—Deject (Vol II.), edited by Dr. Murray ; 
Fanged—Fee (Vol. IV.), edited by Henry Bradley, Hon. 
M.A. Oxon. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


WE like much the new arrangement under which 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press are to issue 
one part of their great dictionary with perfect regu- 
larity four times every year. Henceforth on the 
first day of every quarter we shall have served up 
to us sixty-four pages of the most curious learning. 
Never, surely, in the market where scholars’ work 
is sold, has half-a-crown—for that is all each 
part costs—had so great a purchasing power. Of 
the two parts already issued this year one belongs 
to the third, and the other to the fourth volume, 
Dr. Murray continuing the letter D and Mr. Bradley 
the letter F. The fulness of the method with which 
our language is treated is shown in a brief note by 
the editor-in-chief, by which we learn that the words 
from Deceit to Deject are illustrated by 6,500 quo- 
tations. These are all arranged both scientifically 
and historically, with moreover such accuracy of 
reference that each can with ease be found in the 
works of the author from whom it is taken. The 
mighty stream of one of the noblest tongues the 
world has ever known, a stream that flows through 
a literature nobler and richer even than that of 
Greece, is traced along its whole course from the days 
of King Alfred down to the year which has been last 
added to the great series. The editors and the band 
of scholars and men of science who have lent their 
assistance do, indeed, their best, in the words of the 
poet, to— 


** Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears 
Bright, through the rubbish of some hundred years ; 
Command old words that long have slept, to wake, 
Words that wise Bacon or brave Raleigh spake ; 

Or bid the new be English, ages hence ; 
For use will father what’s begot by sense.” 


How fast sense and the needs of science are beget- 
ting terms is shown by the eight words connected 
with electricity derived from the name of the great 
natural philosopher Faraday. The almost im- 
measurable superiority of this dictionary is shown 
by the following brief comparison between its one 
great predecessor and its two modern American 
rivals :— 
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Funk and 
Wagnal's. 


866 


Ox. Dict. 


1,340 


Century. 


854 


Johnson, 
Number of words recorded. ) 
Deceit—Deject. 
Number of words illustrated 
by quotations. j 

Johnson, with admirable precision and an un- 
rivalled power of definition, distinguished the 
different senses in which each word is used, though 
many senses he passed over altogether. He made 
no attempt to trace each usage historically—to show 
how and when it came in, and when, if it ceased to 
exist, it is last found. This it is which is being done 
with such remarkable completeness in the Oxford 
Dictionary. In the word Jee, for instance, at which 
the second of these two parts breaks off, leaving it 
incomplete in spite of the three columns given to it, 
we have its senses not only distinguished, but each 
treated historically. The lawyers and historians 
are laid under contribution through the last six 
centuries, from Britton in 1292 down to Sir F. 
Pollock in 1883. The works of the poets, too, have 
been impressed, from Chaucer's “ Knightes Tale” to 
Tennyson's “In Memoriam.” In one quotation 
Milton mocks the lawyers with their “litigious 
terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees,” and in 
another Culpepper mocks the physicians, ‘‘ who spend 
their life in visits, and whose labours end in taking 
fees.” 

The careful examination of any one of the longer 
articles is an excellent study in clearness of thinking, 
so accurately are the various meanings of a word 
distinguished, and so clearly is it shown, wherever it 
can be shown, how one sense passes into another. 
Thus, under the adjective Deep, to which four 
columns are given, we have the following literal and 
figurative uses of the word set down in order, and all 
illustrated by quotations :—Deep graves, deep forest, 
four-deep, deep in snow, deep sigh, roads deep from 
rain, deep book, deep causes, deep verity, deep dis- 
grace, deep humiliations, feelings too deep for words, 
deep study, deep drinking, deep sleep, deep night, 
deep carnation, deep-green emerald, deep mourning, 
deep voice, deep curses, deep insight, deep as a well, 
deep thinker, deep in debt, deep in a book. The 
modern slang of a deep one is supported by a quota- 
tion from Dickens. It sometimes happens that no 
real connection whatever exists between two senses 
of the same word. Thus, for the explanation of to 
curry favour, we are referred from Favour to Favel. 
There we learn that Favel, which means fauve, or 
fallow-coloured, was the name of a horse in an old 
romance, who was the symbol of dishonesty, much 
such an animal as Reynard the Fox. It was he who 
was to be curried. 

Under Deist, we learn how a term which once 
was opposed to atheist, and which, strictly speak- 
ing, should be applicable to all who believe in the 
existence of a God, has, in the mouths of believers, 
become a term of great reproach. It is defined as 
“one who acknowledges the existence of a God upon 
the testimony of reason, but rejects revealed re- 
ligion.” Before long “ the negative aspect of deism 
as opposed to Christianity became the accepted one, 
and deist and theist were differentiated.” As a quota- 
tion from the Saturday Review shows, people, “ in 
speaking of a deist, fix their attention on the nega- 
tive; in speaking of a theist, on the positive aspect 
of his belief.” An apt quotation might have been 
given from Hume, who, when a lady, on being intro- 
duced to him, said: “‘ We deists ought to know each 
other,” replied: “ Madam, I am no deist. I do not 
style myself so, neither do I desire to be known by 
that appellation.” 

Under Degree, we are shown how to reckon 
degrees of relationship. We have first, however, 
to take our choice between the Canon Law and 
the Civil Law. “In the Civil Law the degree of 
relationship between collaterals is counted by the 
number of steps up from one of them to the common 
ancestor, and thence down to the other; according 
to the Canon Law, by the number of steps from the 
common ancestor to the party more remote from 
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him. Uncle and niece are, according to the former, 
related in the third ; according to the latter, in the 
second degree.” Very curious is the derivation of 
farce. That it and forcemeat should have the same 
etymology is strange enough ; but that, springing as 
it does from a word which means stuffing, it should 
have reached the theatre through the Church, is still 
stranger. “In the thirteenth century the word (in 
latinised form farsa, farsia) was applied in France 
and England to the various phrases interpolated in 
litanies between the words kyrie and eleison (e.g., 
‘ Kyrie, genitor ingenite, vera essentia, eleison)... . 
and to expository passages in French (sometimes in 
rhyme) which were inserted between the Latin 
sentences in chanting the epistle. Subsequently 
the old French farce occurs as the name for the 
extemporaneous amplification, or ‘ gag,’ or the inter- 
ludes of impromptu buffoonery, which the actors in 
the religious dramas were accustomed to interpolate 
into their text. Hence the transition to the modern 
usage is easy.” 

“There is nothing new under the sun,” we may 
well exclaim as we find that “let us have standing 
collars in the fashion ”’ was said, not the other day, 
but nearly three hundred years ago. We sometimes 
discover that a phrase which sounds like modern 
slang is supported by old usage. Thus so early as 
1699 young men lived fast, as the following quota- 
tion shows: “ Living very fast, as they say, he has 
brought his noble to ninepence.” A usage which 
we thought was peculiar to India was, we learn, also 
practised by the ancient Irish. They also used “ to 
fast against or upon a person.” They would sit 
without food or drink at the door of a debtor, or 
anyone who refused to satisfy some lawful 
demand. 

It was no imperfection of the ear or carelessness 
that led Swift and Pope, after the fashion of still 
earlier poets, to make fauli rhyme with thoughi and 
wrought. Of old the word was both written and 
pronounced faute. It was some learned etymologist 
who, troubling literature as etymologists are still 
far too often troubling it, inserted the 1 to show 
his learning. After long years the newcomer has 
mastered the pronunciation and marred many an 
old rhyme. Not a little general history is taught in 
this Dictionary. There we are shown the various 
meanings the word federal has borne in the United 
States. In French history a federate, we learn, was 
either “a member of one of the armed associations 
formed during the first French Revolution, or during 
the Hundred Days in 1815, or a member of the 
Commune in 1871.” An explanation, moreover, is 
given of federation in the sense in which it is often 
used at the present day by our own writers. 
Imperial federation is defined as “a proposed re- 
adjustment of the relations between the various 
parts of the Empire, by which the Colonies would 
share with the Mother Country the control and the 
cost of all measures taken for the safety and well- 
being of the Empire.” In fact, there is not a single 
branch of learning—we might almost say, a single 
corner—on which a strong light is not cast by this 
great Dictionary. It deserves the support of every- 
one who professes to have the slightest tincture of 
science, of history, or of literature. 





FICTION. 

THE VENGEANCE OF JAMES VANSITTABRT. 
Needell. London: Hatchinson & Co, 
Tse Zeit-Geist. By L. Dougall. (Zeit-Geist Library.) 

London: Hutchinson & Co. 
A Late Sprine-Time. By Lily Perks. 
Fisher Unwin. 
“THe Vengeance of James Vansittart” is the 
story of a very bad man. He is so wicked that his 
wickedness is what the penny-a-liners would de- 
scribe as phenomenal. He deserves, in fact, a special 
niche in the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s, though we regret to say he commits no 
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murders, and dies without the assistance of the 
hangman. Because a young woman has jilted him 
in early life, and married his brother—who, what- 
ever his own faults may be, must have been an angel 
of light in comparison with James Vansittart him- 
self—he determines to inflict a terrible vengeance 
upon the innocent child of his fickle fiancée. Having 
come home from abroad with an immense fortune, 
he makes it his first business to discover the nephew 
who is the fruit of his brother's marriage. Then he 
lavishes upon him all the favours which a rich man 
may be expected to bestow upon his heir. Naturally 
enough, the world, knowing that James Vansittart 
is an elderly bachelor, looks upon young Maurice 
Vansittart in this light, and with equal reason the 
young man himself comes to the conclusion that he 
will inherit his uncle’s millions. He is much courted 
in London society, as a person in his position may 
naturally expect to be. A great many attempts are 
made to inveigle him into matrimony, but all fail 
until he meets the beautiful Diana Charteris, whose 
father is an impoverished gentleman, overburdened 
with debts and with children. Diana does not love 
Maurice. If she loves anyone at all, it is Austyn 
Lloyd, the doctor in the little Devonshire village where 
she has her home, who has watched over her 
chivalrously, but never tried to gain her heart. 
Yet the situation of her family is so desperate, and 
her father is so anxious to secure some provision for 
his children, that the young girl, sorely against the 
grain, resolves to sacrifice herself, and to yield to 
the ardent wooing of Maurice. She is honest with 
him, however, and, before accepting his offer, ex- 
plains to him fully her solitary reason for doing so. 
He, confident that sooner or later he can win her 
love, accepts her upon her own terms, and under- 
takes to do everything for her father and brothers 
that wealth can do. So they are married, and go 
abroad on their honeymoon, during which the bride- 
groom spends lavishly out of the handsome allowance 
he receives from his uncle. When the honeymoon 
is over, they go to visit James Vansittart at his 
country seat, and it is then that the scoundrel 
enjoys his vengeance. He tells his unhappy nephew 
that he has received the last sixpence he will ever 
get from him, and he follows up the astounding 
statement by producing a wife of his own, to whom 
he has been secretly married, and who has borne 
him a son. So Diana Charteris finds that she has 
sold herself for nothing—that her self-sacrifice, in 
fact, has only added zest to James Vansittart’s 
inhuman vengeance. We need not pursue the story 
further. Mrs. Needell piles up the agony with great 
enthusiasm, and her unfortunate heroine has to 
suffer as many hardships as the patient Griselda 
herself. There is, however, one redeeming feature 
in melodramatic fiction. It invariably ends well, 
and those who have followed “The Vengeance of 
James Vansittart ” to the last page of the story will 
be reassured as to the future of the girl who was 
made his innocent victim. 

The name of L. Dougall on the title-page of a 
new novel leads one to expect a pleasant, vivacious, 
but by no means profound specimen of fiction. It is, 
therefore, not without some surprise that we find in 
“The Zeit-Geist” a totally different and much more 
important production from Miss Dougall’s pen. 
Here, indeed, is a really strong and serious piece of 
work, well conceived, well executed, and very well 
written. In this interesting story the author has 
plumbed some depths of human nature hitherto 
untouched by her, and she has done so with indubit- 
able success. There is both force and freshness in 
“The Zeit-Geist,” and much sympathetic skill in 
delineating the struggles of erring humanity 
towards diviner things. The scene is laid in Cana- 
dian backwoods, in the region north of Lake Ontario, 
and the local colour is laid on with a touch at once 
firm and judicious. Amid the wild surroundings of 
that desolate region a drama of poignant interest is 
played. Bart Toyner, its hero, is a drunkard, who, 
besotted and degraded as he is, yearns to save him- 














self, and in the attempt to do so finds the dignity of 
manhood restored to him in full measure. The 
pathetic history of his struggles and relapses is 
mingled with a very pretty love-story, in which 
Bart Toyner’s fate is interwoven with that of Ann 
Markham, a strong-souled maiden whose scorn for 
the miserable drunkard is subtly transformed into 
love for the repentant man. We will not detail the 
means by which Bart's moral salvation is worked 
out and his earthly happiness secured. The narra- 
tive is ingeniously contrived, and contains several 
striking scenes, in which the author displays emo- 
tional power of no mean order, while the dramatic 
effect is distinctly heightened by the picturesque 
setting of the story in its Canadian scenery. With 
the production of this charming volume the “ Zeit- 
Geist Library” has made a very promising début, 
and, if it can maintain this level of excellence, the 
success of the series is assured. 

We cannot wholly commend “A Late Spring- 
Time” to the sympathetic attention of our readers, 
It has many good points, and some passages that 
are almost brilliant ; but Miss Perks makes a mistake 
when she asks us to be interested in a woman whose 
chief characteristic is the dog-like fidelity with which 
she cherishes her love for a man who has jilted her 
and married her rival. If she had been content to 
keep this love to herself, one might have respected 
her for her tenacity of will; but when she reveals 
her hopeless affection to its object on their meeting, 
years after his marriage, and whilst professing an 
absolute freedom from anything like passion, submits, 
with hardly a show of resistance, to his caresses, she 
lowers, instead of raising, the standard of woman- 
hood. It all comes right in the end, of course. 
Philip Lorraine’s wife, who had won him away by 
wicked stratagems from Honor Dare, meets her 
Nemesis in the shape of a railway accident, and 
Miss Dare is, in the end, rewarded for her unwearied 
devotion to the fickle Philip. It is not the leading 
theme of the story that attracts us in “A Late 
Spring-Time ” ; its real interest is to be found in the 
by-plot which is carried on in the house of the 
Ryders, a charming family whose love affairs and 
other mischances absorb the attention of the reader, 
and leave him with little sympathy to bestow upon 
the hyper-sensitive heroine and her slightly maudlin 
emotions. Miss Perks, it is evident, can write a very 
good story, and can certainly draw characters with 
a great deal of graphic force; but she must beware 
of the temptation which leads the young writer into 
the domain of an artificial sentimentality. If she 
had made Honor Dare marry the wholesome Jack 
Ryder, and turn her back upon her schoolgir) 
affection for the melodramatic Philip Lorraine, she 
would have made her a better woman, and would 
have given us a better and more satisfactory book. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Far the most important article in the Fortnightly 
Review this month is the attack by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer on “ Mr. Balfour's Dialectics.” It displays a 
power of sarcasm and a vigour of philosophic scorn 
surprising to those who are familiar with the 
somewhat laboured expositions and stiffly-worded 
illustrations of the system of synthetic philosophy 
to which that philosopher has devoted the better 
part of his life. Mr. Balfour is told that his work 
is a sham offering to a deluded and apotheosised 
Public, comparable only to the paper models of 
money and furniture with which the Chinese 
cheat their gods; that he displays a remarkable 
“economy of belief” in one direction, more than 
balanced by extreme credulity in another; that his 
adoption of Christianity because it satisfies human 
needs is an exhibition of the “ anthropocentric 
view,” which, in defiance of the evidence, regards 
the universe as devised for the sole benefit of 
man; and that as to the “certitudes of religion 
emerging from the unfathomable depths of mystery,” 
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the truth is that religious ideas begin by being 
very definite, as with semi-savage races, and end, 
as with Mr. Balfour himself, by being very vague 
indeed—a process which in no way corresponds 
to “‘emergence,” nor do its results to “ certitude.” 
Mr. Spencer puts his own position thus :—* There is 
no pleasure in the consciousness of being an in- 
finitesimal bubble on a globe that is itself in- 
finitesimal compared with the totality of things... . 
The desire to know what [the universe] all means is 
no less strong in the Agnostic than others. . . . Fail- 
ing utterly to find any interpretation himself, he 
feels a regretful inability to accept the interpreta- 
tion they offer.” The article, we think, deals very 
effectively with that part of Mr. Balfour's book 
which has been described in THE SPEAKER as 
reversion rather than reconstruction. Of course, 
Mr. Spencer’s flank may be turned (partly at Mr. 
Balfour's expense) by the Christian doctrine that the 
belief in Christianity is not produced merely by the 
ordinary intellectual or emotional faculties: but it 
is an effective attack on the position that it is 
merely a superior kind of natural religion, adopted 
because Agnosticism is unsatisfactory to human 
needs. Mr. Andrew Reid, the prophet of the New 
Party, makes a fierce attack on Free Trade, which 
involves a serious historical blunder—he has evi- 
dently no idea that England was in any way a 
manufacturing country before the “ Industrial 
Revolution’ — and maintains that the “rural 
exodus” and overcrowding in towns have put on 
more to the workman’s rent than Free Trade has 
taken off the bread bill. He sketches a wholly 
Utopian plan for the creation of “ rural republics” 
almost self-sufficing, except, we suppose, when their 
crops fail and they get into the position of Irish 
cottiers during the famine. Mr. A. J. French 
cautions us against too readily abandoning our 
fear of Russia, and Mr. Crooklands dwells on the 
over-unification and the general mismanagement 
of the Italian kingdom—a most timely article, 
especially for admirers of the Crispi régime. Mr. 
Dolman sketches Mr. Chamberlain’s municipal career, 
with a regretful reference to the comparative failure 
of his work in Parliament, and his backsliding in 
recent years anent the London County Council. An 
Oxford B.A. tells very attractively the story of 
Miss Chisholm’s progress to her doctorate at 
Géttingen, and founds thereon an argument for 
admitting women to degrees at our older Uni- 
versities, because the unintelligent public thinks 
everything of a degree and nothing of the studies 
in the degree course. Professor Holland’s sketch of 
the points of international law raised in the Eastern 
war; Mr. Gundry’s discussion of the position of the 
Straits Settlements; and Mr. Harry Quilter’s review, 
with a few fresh things in it, of the New Woman 
question, are articles which deserve more than a 
passing mention. 

Mr. Harry Quilter, by the way, is in great force 
this month. Besides the above-mentioned article 
in the Fortnightly, he writes in the National on the 
pernicious effects of art criticism, and heads the list 
of articles in the Contemporary with a protest against 
“the gospel of intensity,” decadence, “ realism,” and 
general nastiness in art—the sort of article which 
the artists concerned will scoff at and the average 
reacer will find timely, and will be disposed to 
accept in its entirety. But the chief topic of the 
Contemporary this month is foreign politics—though 
none of the three articles dealing with them strike 
us as very strong. M. Jules Simon urges on France 
tke duty of friendship with England; Mr. R. B. Brett 
is so moved by the rise of Japan that he paren- 
thetically expresses a fear that Christianity may 
Lave done its work as a civilising agency, and urges 
us to make friends quickly with the new Power, and 
extend our influence in the Far East; while Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood denounces our “ wilful isola- 
tion” from Europe, both as regards the Triple 
Alliance and the new combination which has just 
checked Japan. Mr. Greenwood generally has a. 











bogey ; just now it is the awakened East—Japan 
backed by China, and perhaps in alliance with 
Russia. We confess he leaves us unalarmed. Mr. 
B. F. C. Costelloe states very forcibly and with 
much interesting detail the case of the consumer 
and the plans of the County Council against the 
London water companies; Mr. Andrew Lang, 
apropos of Coleridge’s letters, tells some odd 
stories incidentally of dream-poetry written by the 
“sub-conscious self.” Mr. A. C. Benson criticises 
the Christian Year with some severity, and Mr. 
Percy Hurd defends the Canadian attitude on the 
copyright question, chiefly on the ground that 
Canada ought to be allowed to decide for herself. 
Dr. Farrar’s criticism of the Pope’s letter to the 
English people, and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s account 
of the genesis of the medical profession (very far 
back indeed), also deserve a word of notice; while 
Mr. Escott, with a good show of evidence, prophesies 
“ Liberal re-union and Unionist disintegration.” 

The National Review again suggests the question 
how the next Conservative Government is going to 
maintain its ground in the face of the divergent 
aims of its supporters. “ An Englishman” advocates 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland; Mr. Adderley, formerly head of the 
Oxford House Mission in Bethnal Green, preaches 
Christian Socialism to the idle rich; Mr. J. H. Round 
extols the Protectionist Revival, with much abuse of 
the “paper theories” of Free Traders. Mr. George 
Lansbury, late Socialist candidate for Walworth, 
denounces the present Government because, while 
ex-Cabinet Ministers and the late Speaker receive 
large pensions, it has not yet settled the Un- 
employed Question and granted Old-Age Pen- 
sions by Act of Parliament. On the Currency 
Question the Review is orthodox this month 
(Lord Farrer and Mr. B. Currie). To relieve all 
this, there is a really novel paper, by Mrs. 
Spinner, on “ Duppies” (not ghosts, but the 
shadows of the dead), as believed in by Jamaica 
negroes, with much of the folk-lore current among 
the latter—a paper which will make the flesh 
creep if read late at night, and which displays that 
sympathy with the feelings of other races (as 
distinct from their beliefs) which Englishwomen 
often exhibit in a notable degree. 

The Nineteenth Century has a very full and 
varied list of contents, with no article of supreme 
interest. The first place is occupied by Captain 
Lugard’s account of the race for Borgu (wherein he 
took no small part himself), an incident of the 
struggle of English and French for control of the 
Upper Niger, which to the latter, according to 
Captain Lugard, is merely a stage towards the 
Upper Nile. Incidentally there are some striking 
experiences of African travel and of a daring ex- 
periment in medicine. A poisoned arrow went deep 
into his skull, and, not knowing the poison, he ate anti- 
dotes indiscriminately, many of them “ with powerful 
properties.” The process of waiting to see what 
would happen was naturally not pleasant. Mr. 
Strachey discountenances fusion between the two 
sections of the Unionists, partly because it would 
obscure the fact that the maintenance of the Union 
is above party—but how long will it be before 
Home Rule under some decorous disguise is a 
Conservative “ plank ” ?—partly because it would 
send many Liberal Unionists back to Liberalism 
(pr: per); and lays down a policy for the Coalition 
Government, including a Redistribution Bill. 
Pre fessor Dicey advocates fusion by-and-by, which 
will only add one more to the many rifts in prospect 
within the Conservative lute. Sir Lepel Griffin’s con- 
demnation of a “forward policy” as to Chitral, and 
Mr. Benson's parallels to the Clonmel witch-burning, 
are among the other articles worth notice. But special 
attention will be attracted by the amusing lines on a 
“Sabbath Observance” Bill, written by the then 
Marquis Wellesley in 1834, and by Mrs. Besant’s 
reply to Mr. Gladstone’s criticism of her view of the 
Atonement, with incidentally a striking presentation 
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of the conception of atonement in a theosophy 
which involves transmigration of souls. 

The most remarkable feature of the New 
Review this month is the absence of its usual fiction, 
from which Mr. Gilbert Parker's romance and Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s spirited “Song of the Banjo” 
afford a welcome relief. Savage attacks on middle- 
class democracy and on politicians of all parties— 
the latter with a plan for blackballing members of 
Parliament at a second ballot, and so extinguishing 
the House—keep up another tradition of the periodi- 
cal. We note also a poem by Paul Verlaine, an 
article by Mr. Archer on Dramatic Criticism, and a 
drama by Mr. Henley and R. L. Stevenson, Macaire. 
In Blackwood—obscured by younger publications, 
but rejuvenescent — Captain Lugard writes on 
British West Africa, Sir George Clarke on Imperial 
Defence, and the “ Son of the Marshes" on nightin- 
gales, blackcaps, and various warblers. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WITHOUT question, distance lends enchantment to the view, 
when we, who can rattle into every corner of England at the 
back of the iron horse, attempt to conjure up the old coaching 
days on the great highways in general, or the “ Portsmouth 
Road ” in particular. It is pleasant even in imagination to slip 
the collar of this hard-driven,express-paced age, with its per- 
sistent worries and lack of humour, in order to loiter fancy-free 
in the genial company of the famous whips and facetious ostlers 
who manned the road in the brave days of old. Mr. Harper has 
already portrayed with pen and pencil the road which lies 
between Paddington and Penzance, and that highway of fashion 
in the days of the Regency, the Brighton Road. His latest book 
has its suggestions, not of the piping days of peace, but of the 
years in which England was fighting for her supremacy on the 
high seas, when the Portsmouth Road was thronged with sailors, 
who made it lively enough. Rolandson, Gillray, and Craik- 
shank have caught with inimitable art much of the humour of 
the situation, and some of their pictures, with many of Mr. 
Harper's own, and portraits of celebrities great and small, 
enhance the interest of this rambling, gossipping chronicle. The 
humours of the road, its fun and flirtation, its hardships and 
highwaymen, its cheery inn-parlours and quaint creaking sign- 
boards, its rubicund guards and merry post-boys, aro all 
depicted in pages which abound in historical allusions and 
social aneedotes. Mr. Harper describes the doings of the press- 
gang; and as he is a bit of a hero-worshipper he has peunsed into 
his own service, on the strength of chance association with his 
subject, William Pitt and Admiral Byng, Lord Clive and 
Samuel Pepys, John Wilkes and John Wesley, and even Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. 

At length we seem likely to get a scholarly readering in 
English of Balzac’s comédie humaine. Mr. Saintsbury has 
undertaken to edit a classic series of novels, and the first to 
appear is “ The Wild Ass’s Skin” (La Peau de Chagrin), which 
was first published in the summer of 1831. Mr. Saintsbury 
regards it as one of the most “apocalyptic of the novels of the 
nineteenth century,” and at the same time he regards it as one 
of the most “soberly true in general theme and theory.” It 
seoms to him to be a new sermon on the old text, “‘ Whom the 
gods curse, to him they grant the desires of his heart.” It is 
one of the most familiar, though scarcely one of the best, of 
Balzac’s books, and it represents his earlier rather than his 
later and more finished methods. In the general introduction 
with which Mr. Saintsbury prefaces this volume, he states with 
admirable clearness the salient facts in the life of Honoré de 
Balzac, and sums up with admirable judgment the broad 
characteristics of his genius. Here is a passage which speaks 
for itself, and it gives the gist of much else in a sane and acute 
piece of ecriticism:—*“ There are two things which it is more 
especially desirable to keep constantly before one in reading 
Balzac — two things which, taken together, constitute his 
almost unique value; and two things which not a 
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few critics have failed to take together in him, being 
under the impression that the one excludes the other, and 
that to admit the other is tantamount to a denial of the one, 
These two things are—first, an immense attention to detail, some- 
times observed, sometimes invented or imagined ; and, secondly, 
a faculty of regarding these details through a mental lens, or 
arrangement of lenses, almost peculiar to himself, which at once 
combines, enlarges. and invests them with a peculiar magical 
halo or mirage.” Balzac, it was long ago pointed out, is a writer 
of fiction who demands more attention than most novel-readers 
are inclined to give. Those who once yield themselves, however, 
to his spell, find themselves amply rewarded, especially if they 
are able—through the happy safety-valve of temperament—to 
take the abundant cynicism of such pictures of life with a liberal 
ery of salt. We wish success to this new venture of Messrs, 
ent, and we believe that it will secure it. 

The indefatigable Mr. Dircks has just brought out in a 
_— shape the “Essays and Other Writings of H. D. 

oreau.” Some of the best work of a man who described 
himself as a “ mystic, a transcendentalist, and a natural philo- 
sopher” are in its pages. Vanity apart, Thoreau had ideas and 
the courage of them; and though he was a desperately self- 
conscious egotist, he loved Nature, and knew how to interpret 
her swiftly changing moods. A few of his letters are printed in 
this volume, and they are vivacious and unconventional. The 
help us to understand the man and the manner of his life ; and, 
in spite of freaks and foibles, it is impossible not to like him. 
There is an essay on Carlyle in the book, written in 1847, which 
anticipates in certain directions a good deal of later and more 
familiar criticism. 

Lord Roberts has written a monograph on “ The Rise of 
Wellington” which certainly does not err on the side of grudg- 
ing eulogy. Everybody admits that the “Iron Duke” was a 
born leader of men—a soldier in ten thousand. The greatness 
of Wellington as a commander is thrown into relief in this 
narrative, but, at the same time, the panegyric is too unqualified 
to carry mach weight. The contrast which is drawn between 
Napoleon and Wellington is hardly likely to appeal very power- 
fully to those who know the literature of the Peninsular cam- 
paign. The book is interesting as a distinguished officer's 
verdict on the career of one of the great soldiers of England; 
but as a military criticism of Wellington’s career we are bound 
to add that we think it disappointing and even inadequate. 

Dr. H. C. Trumbull is better known on the other side of the 
Atlantic than on this, but we are glad to find that the English 
edition of “‘ Teachers and Teaching”—a singularly wise and 
exhaustive manual of Sunday School work—has met with an 
extended welcome. It describes the nature and scope of Sunday 
School instruction, the best methods of preparation, and many 
other points of practical importance. It is the outcome of wide 
experience, and is written with vivacity and abundant good sense. 

Amongst recent school-books which have reached us we 
have only space to mention the scholarly edition of “ Twelfth 
Night ”—with notes by Mr. Arthur Innes—issued as the new 
volume of the “ Warwick Shakespeare.” The literary history 
of the play, the sources from which it was drawn, and its special 
characteristics are lucidly described, and the explanatory com- 
ments are ample and to the point.—The Rev. E. Lyttelton, 
Headmaster of Haileybury College, has just contributed to the 
“ Public Schools Text-Books of Religious Instruction ” a volume 
on the “Gospel of St. Mark.” It may be described as a 
teacher's handbook, with notes which might be easily amplified, 
and which are of a kind to interest and help boys who are just 
entering their teens. For the benefit of teachers the notes are 
given with the text, and are divided into “facts” and “ sug- 
gestions.” 
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